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have been in use a quarter of a century; uncounted 
millions of dollars have gone into the building of rail- 
ways, steamships, men-of-war, and machinery installed 
in factories, all of which in the course of a single genera- 
tion become antiquated and are thrown to what is called 
“the scrap heap.” It is not strange that the meditative 
Oriental looking upon the haste, the waste, the extrava- 
gance, and reckless competition of the Western world 
refuses to believe that the Occidental method is better 
than the Oriental. In our country, during the years suc- 
ceeding the Civil War, what is called financial and in- 
dustrial progress has gone forward in an atmosphere 
which sometimes suggests the idea of delirium. Since 
the new century came in we have gradually become 
aware of the rage for utilizing the natural resources of 
the country which has made masterful men careless of 
the moral products of their activity and the effect of it 
as seen in the lives of those who are unable to keep the 
pace and fight the battles forced upon them by oppressive 


activities. 
& 


THE barrel which preachers are supposed to have 
is becoming more and more a misnomer. ‘Twenty- 
five years ago a certain clergyman, in whose dining- 
room there was a large safe, confessed that it contained 
his old sermons. ‘I could not afford to run any risk of 
their destruction,” he said, “‘because the ones I should 
write now would not suit my congregation.” The 
preacher with such reliance, or any modification of it, 
is practising a fatal parsimony. However excellent and 
well-preserved, sermons recognizably canned lack the 
flavor and freshness of ripeness. They are sometimes 
over-ripe. Nothing preaches that is not of this year’s 
crop. The better word, which the preaching of the day 
is coming more and more to indicate, is the word “spring.” 
They who use the barrel less and the spring more find 
that with use spring flows more abundantly and surely. 
No drought threatens them. 


Why be Thankful? 


The conventional thanksgiving proclamation, as a mat- 
ter of course, is a summing up of the things which people 
strive for in the outer world, and which, when they have 
obtained them, they reckon as causes of thanksgiving. 
Good crops, increasing commerce, wide-spread comfort 
and prosperity, freedom from war, pestilence, and earth- 
quake and tempest, make them feel comfortable, suc- 
cessful, and glad. ‘The chief magistrate issues an annual 
proclamation, enumerating these causes of thanksgiving, 
and exhorting all the people to assemble in their respec- 
tive places of worship, that by prayer and praise they 
may give due acknowledgment for the blessings they 
have received. 

Now, people are very glad to make money, to raise 
corn and wheat, to have a good crop of apples, to be free 
from cholera, bubonic plague, and the devastations 
caused by storm, earthquake, and war; but these are 
not the fundamental reasons for gratitude, else those who 
are poor, sick, and in prison, who have suffered by war 
and tempest, who have little comfort and no hope for 
future improvement, have no cause for thanksgiving. 
‘They are outside the pale, the other fortunate mortals 
who have everything that heart can wish may be glad 
and thankful; but they are not glad, and cannot be thank- 
ful if the conventional thanksgiving proclamation sets 
the pitch, and gives the right keynote for the rejoicing 
of Thanksgiving Day. 

The amazing vitality of the books of the Old and New 
Testament, at least of those that have any abiding influ- 
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ence in our time, is to be accounted for very largely by 
the fact that the causes of gratitude lie much deeper in 
human life than the things which make for good spirits, 
for gladness, and for the ordinary joy of living. 

When one studies the life of any ancient prophet, or 
such a herald of good news as the Apostle Paul, he 
will quickly come upon the astonishing fact that the most 
exhilarating experiences which have been the occasion 
for eloquent expressions of grateful praise have been 
what in ordinary life are reckoned as misfortunates, oc- 
casions not for gratitude, but for complaint. In some 
astonishing way the men and women who made the 
history of religion as it is recorded in the Old Testament 


and the New found secret sources of inspiration and the | 


occasion for heroic tasks in a belief that they were in 
some real and worthy fashion-related to powers, divine 
and infinite, with which they were co-operating in active 
service. ‘They might be poor, but they were not ashamed; 
they might be weak, but they were not afraid; they 
might be slow of speech, but they spoke words of wisdom. 
We look upon them now as persons set apart by divine 
ordination to be prophets and apostles, and yet they 
represent the saving part of every generation, the men 
and women who have unconsciously taken the heroic 
attitude and made life worth while, because they were 
seeking to improve its quality in themselves and in their 
fellow-men. 

Now when the Thanksgiving season comes, there will 
be many thousands of persons who will not reckon their 
blessings by the time when their corn and wine was 
increased, when their barns were overflowing and their 
coffers were filled. Many of them will feel obliged to 
say that, having nothing, they have all things. ‘‘Blessed- 
ness,” said a woman, dying of a painful disease, “is better 
than success or pleasure.’’ ‘There is a peace that passeth 
all understanding, and it is not the product of wealth 
or popularity or the successful issue of any personal ambi- 
tion. Col. Ingersoll was in the habit of saying that 
human life was a failure, that it was hopeless business, 
and, if he had the power, he would put a stop to it. He 
was a man who probably got as much out of the superfi- 
cial sources of comfort as any of his contemporaries. 
He was jolly, successful, happy in his domestic relations, 
and in many ways an admirable citizen. Had he looked 
a little deeper into the sources of blessedness, he, with 
his magical gift of eloquence, might have been one of 
the great religious leaders of the time; but he failed to 
see that the sources of the life that is really successful 
lie out of sight, hidden in the mysterious relation which 
exists between every human soul and the infinite and 
eternal energy of the Holy Spirit. 

There are things to be thankful for in our national life,— 
a sense of brotherhood, an increasing acceptance of re- 
sponsibility on the part of those who in the conventional 
sense have reason to be thankful for the welfare of those 
to whom wealth, health, and the ordinary sources of 
happiness are denied. ‘There is a wonderful improve- 
ment in the selection of those who are to be considered 
worthy of honor. We are beginning to write upon the 
roll of fame, not the warriors who destroy life, but the 
medical men, for instance, who are making war upon 
disease in all its forms, offering themselves in many cases 
as victims to the deadly germ which they are rooting 
out of human life. We have great reason to be thankful 
for the new credit that is coming to social workers, who 
are using great gifts of ability and culture, for the common 
good without asking or expecting such emoluments as 
have commonly been considered the legitimate prizes 
of great ability and opportunity. 

We have reason to be thankful that human life is 
becoming increasingly more precious in the estimation 
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of the master minds who have controlled the destinies 
of nations. We have long since outgrown the idea of 
success which made the sacrifice of millions of human 
beings seem to be only a proper price to pay for the 
aggrandizement of one mighty conqueror or one victorious 
nation, It is only within a half-century that the ideas 
of religious liberty and the dignity of the individual human 
soul have been recognized. We are far from the time 
when all men everywhere will be set free from the bonds 
of ignorance and superstition; but the progress that has 
been made within the memory of living men makes it 
seem certain that before the century ends there will be 
a world-wide proclamation of human fellowship and the 
acceptance by those who have influence and power of 
full responsibility for such public service as will give an 
uplift to every human being, so that out of the very depths 
may arise thanksgivings because of the new day of hope 
that has begun to dawn for those who sat in darkness 
and the shadow of death. Surely our causes of thanks- 
giving are many, even if we may not be made glad by 
what is called prosperity and success. G. B. 


A Young Church. 


The seed falls on various kinds of soil, as saith Script- 
ure. Some is scorched and withered on stony ground, 
some is choked and dies among weeds and tares, and some 
is scattered and lost on rocks and desert places. A 
little perchance falls on good soil, and springs up with 
a promise of doing well. 

Such is the seed of the young church that comes to 
a feeble and uncertain life, with great doubt as to whether 
it will survive the first year of its existence. It has 
various enemies to contend with, discouragements to 
overcome, opposition and prejudice to quell. The dis- 
approval of those who do not wish to see it flourish, 
and whose dislike, even if silent, is still potent, is like a 
white frost descending on its tender and hardly promising 
infancy. It passes through most of the infantile dis- 
eases, and has a bad time in cutting its first teeth, but 
still the puny child lives, and in time begins to grow and 
gather strength. Religion of any description, liberal 
or otherwise, seems to be about the last thing people 
care for; and how is the young church to contend with 
the attractions of things secular, and perhaps unholy? 

But, when the day seems darkest, a few faithful ones 
are there who form a brave little nucleus, who never 
know when they are defeated. A group of comparatively 
poor people have a strength, when united, that defies 
failure. It seems a formidable task to build a church, 
to support a minister, to enter upon all the obligations 
and duties thus implied. 

Thus the little church is born. At first a weakling, 
puny, sickly perhaps, but with a seed of promise in 
its heart. How the increment is gathered that expands 
from the nucleus, from a few devoted and stalwart 
spirits, it is difficult to say. ‘The word has gone forth 
that a church has been born, and gradually the various 
shades of liberalism long hidden in the community, 
absorbed perhaps in other-churches superficially, appear, 
and come to share the fortunes of the new venture. 
They were, perhaps, Unitarians in their youth, brought 
up in that communion, and, though long alienated by 
circumstance, they still love its teachings and associations. 

Others who have suffered secret discontent with the 
old faith, looking toward the light with a desire to learn, 
to discover what the liberal faith means, what promises 
it holds out to them, are drawn in timidly to weigh and 
judge the doctrine for themselves. 

The young church’s day of trial is by no means ended 
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when the church edifice is erected, when there is an 
organ and a choir at one end and a clergyman at the 
other. It probably has a debt to clear off that will prove 
a thorn in the flesh for many a year. If dissensions do 
not arise, if minister and people are united in a sym- 
pathetic bond, all working together with one will and 
mind, the years of struggle and poverty may be among 
the most fruitful in the history of the church. 

Internal union and sympathy is all the more needful, 
for practically the little church must expect. to stand 
alone. A liberal-minded orthodox clergyman now and 
again may show friendship and interest, may unite 
occasionally with the little church in some object for 
social betterment or philanthropic work; but, still, the 
position is lonely for the minister who occupies an out- 
post of the faith, some frigid frontier devoted to the 
old-school theology, and who longs for fellowship and 
encouragement. 

The young church in its years of struggle and self- 
denial has but small inducement in the way of influence 
or salary to offer. It is not a field of glory, but of con- 
siderable sacrifice, and possibly hardship. Wreaths 
and crowns are not plentiful, and the struggle is more or 
less obscure. The poor, starving poet receives the pity 
and tears of the world, but the poor minister in a meagre 
field of endeavor does not receive the sympathy he de- 
serves. He must keep up the manners, habits, and dress 
of a gentleman, and keep out of debt for the good name 
of his high calling,—a task oftentimes well-nigh impos- 
sible on the salary the young church can afford to pay. 
But these formative years are, perhaps, the most im- 
portant in the life of the church. If the church unites 
about the pastor with whole-hearted, devoted loyalty, 
it will make even a small, poorly compensated place 
seem beautiful and desirable. Warmth and enthusiasm 
lighten all burdens. The people in after-years will look 
back to the time when their hearts glowed within them 
and they knew a pentecostal day. ‘The pastor who will 
take a poorly temunerated place, who will be patient 
with slow growth and many setbacks, will find his own 
reward,—the reward of the good builder who sees his 
structure rise slowly, but solidly on sure foundations, 
deeply planted, while rearing a lovely structure in the 
air. 

The church that struggles bravely through its early 
troubles is bound to grow to healthy and prosperous 
maturity. It makes for itself a place all its own. It 
attracts certain fine elements that have found a spiritual 
home nowhere else. The quality is hard to define, but 
it is almost always of the best. It has the stamp of 
character and of deep-grounded loyalty to all noble 
aims and purposes. 

The beneficence of the liberal faith spreads and radiates 
from this centre. It creates an atmosphere peculiar 
to itself. It takes a place no other religious organiza- 
tion can fill. ‘The freer it is from liberal narrowness, 
pride, and exclusiveness, the more catholic, generous, 
open-minded it is, the more its subtile influence will 
be felt for good. 

The little church, so obscure, so negligible at first, 
will insensibly change intolerance into sympathy, as the 
lives of its members collectively and individually shine 
with the quiet graces of the Christian faith, purified 
from dogma and leading to soul liberation and health. 

The young church has all the promise of the future 
before it. It has not fossilized. It looks forward to 
prosperity and growth where some older churches look 
back to discern these things. It can take hold of new 
problems with the enthusiasm and ardor of youth, and 
can work them out free from old habits and benumbing 
customs. It is abreast of the age, and can help to rebuild 
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decayed parts of the religious edifices, to restore dim and 
tarnished values, or to put something bette in their place 
by doing larger and nobler work for God and humanity. 
Each little colony of the kingdom planted as an outpost 
of righteousness is the healthiest sign that the church as 
a whole is a living organism, and not a decaying structure, 
rotten in the foundations and with tottering walls. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Foreign Relations. 


A significant and important conference on work in 
foreign lands was held in Boston last week under the di- 
rection of the Association’s Department of Foreign Re- 
lations. It was a daring experiment, made possible by 
the force of two slowly converging movements: on the 
one hand, the growing realization in the Unitarian 
churches of the fact that theirs is no local or provincial 
message or mission, but a part of a world movement; 
and, on the other hand, by the profound modification in 
recent years in the motives and methods of the foreign 
missionary work of the great. orthodox bodies. ‘The 
former of these two tendencies has been a very slow but 
steady development. ‘The change in the orthodox ideas 
of foreign work has been so rapid as to be almost revolu- 
tionary. The progress of these two movements has now 
drawn both Unitarians and orthodox out of their tradi- 
tionary ways, discovered to them unexpected identities 
of purpose and aim, and made possible a certain degree 
of co-operation. 

Unitarians have never taken any interest in the busi- 
ness called ‘“‘carrying the gospel to the heathen.” We 
' have found overwhelming need for our limited resources 
in work that lies nearer at hand, and we have not sym- 
pathized with the motives that were the propelling force 
behind the traditional appeals for foreign missions. Our 
religious convictions have not led us to suppose that the 
heathen are going to be condemned by a just God for 
. their lack of acquaintance either with the beliefs we our- 
selves cherish or with what Priestley called “the corrup- 
tions of Christianity.’’ We have never discovered that 
an understanding of the doctrine of the Trinity or an 
acceptance of the articles of the Westminster Confession 
is essential to our own or anybody else’s salvation. We 
have not cared to free men from one superstition by in- 
viting them into another superstition. We have always 
suspected that the intelligent “heathen” have something 
to teach us about the religious life as well as something 
to receive from us. We have not, therefore, had the 
same motives for foreign missionary work that our ortho- 
dox neighbors have posse:sed. 

While thus heretofore indisposed to enter upon this 
field of service, the Unitarians have never been inclined 
to indulge in criticism of foreign missions. We have 
recognized the inestimable moral value of the self-sac- 
rificing zeal both of the missionaries themselves and of 
those who have supported them at home. The world 
would be infinitely the poorer without the stories of 
heroic devotion which illumine the advance of the cross 
in foreign lands. As the motives and the direction of 
foreign missionary work have changed, we have found 
ourselves coming into more and more sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the endeavors of our fellow-Christians. 

It is, of course, true that, however much the motives 
and methods of foreign missionary work are improved, 
the unfortunate divisions of Christianity will still weaken 
all missionary effort, and it is still too often true that some 
of the doctrines presented by old-fashioned missionaries 
as essential elements of Christianity are incomprehen- 
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sible or repugnant to refined and educated Japanese, 
Chinese, and Hindus. The unintelligible idea of the 
Triune God, the myth of the fall of man, and the revolt- 


ing doctrine of the vicarious atonement possess no points — 
of contact with the Oriental mind. Too often, also, the 


moral lives of Europeans and Americans in the Orient 
are obstructive as to the advance of Christian principles. 
As long as the grasping trader, the drunken sailor, and 
the licentious traveller so largely represent the Christian 
people in the pagan world, the heathen will retort upon 
the missionary his own saying that “‘by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Nevertheless, a great step in advance has been taken 
when Christian people have learned to recognize the 
good in other forms of faith. Every year brings new 
knowledge of the religions ofthe world and reveals 
the fundamental. sympathy between them. ‘They all 
show similar aims, symbols, weaknesses and aspirations. 
Looking only at the points of unity, we may see that 
under many forms there is but one religion, symbolized 
by mythologies, disguised by corruptions, degraded by 
vices, but still fundamentally the same. It is this grow- 
ing appreciation that gives significance to the new mis- 
sionary motive. 

‘The successful representatives of Christianity in foreign 

lands have found out that men are not to be won to a 
new religious allegiance by denouncing the folly of the 
religious ideas and practices they have inherited, but 
by being shown a more excellent way. ‘Therefore they 
do not now search for the defects of the so-called heathen 
systems or try to show their inferiority. They try rather 
to find the good in them. Of old the missionary used to 
assume that the beliefs of the people he had come to 
save were all wrong and their doctrines false. He pos- 
sessed the only true gospel. Now he has abandoned 
the method of attack and taken up the method of co-op- 
erative good-will. He is learning to adopt the excellent 
model of Paul’s speech to the Athenians on Mars Hill; 
the modern-minded missionary, that is, reasons from 
the traditions and beliefs of the people that he addresses. 
He takes his texts from the local seers or from the teach- 
ings “of your own poets.” He shows his respect for 
the sacred writings of the people he addresses and argues 
from those writings to the higher manifestations of God 
in the Christian gospel. He finds evidences of true re- 
ligion in all the different faiths of the world, and humbly 
recognizes that his own faith is not the only witness of 
divine realities. 
_ The Unitarians were in a modest fashion the pioneers 
of this new missionary method, as they have been in so 
many other fields. The commission given to the Uni- 
tarian representative in Japan in the year 1887 is, I 
believe, a unique missionary document which deserves 
to be reproduced. 

“The American Unitarian Association, the central 
organization of the Unitarian body in the United States, 
having for its object the promotion of that form of Chris- 
tianity which is in harmony with artional religious thought 
and life, has appointed Rev. Arthur May Knapp as its 
representative to Japan, and sends him with greetings 
of good-will to all in that land who may have such an 
object at heart. His purpose and instructions are, with 
entire respect for all that is good and commendable in 
the religious conditions of the country to which he is 
accredited, to inquire into those conditions as repre- 
sented through and in the educated and intelligent classes, 
to acquaint them with the pfogress of liberal thought in 
America, to present to them the form of Christianity 
which is in harmony with such thought, and to establish 
in all friendly ways some method of co-operation. 

“To this end, he is desired and instructed by us to 
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confer with representative men of Japan having liberal 
and patriotic views regarding the tendency of social and 
religious thought and life among her people, to cultivate 
an acquaintance with the students of the universities, 
and, with others interested in the new and growing faith 
of our own land, to offer them his help and sympathy, 
and to report to us from time to time the result of his 
labors and inquiries.” 

In the spirit of that commission, which has now become 
the spirit of many a missionary who works under more 
orthodox Christian auspices, the Unitarians of America 
now desire to have a larger share in bringing the princi- 
ples of a pure and spiritual Christianity to the attention 
of the peoples of other lands. We want to work not so 
much for them as with them. We want not so much to 
convert as to confer. We wish to discover how men of 
other races and traditions have looked at the great prob- 
lems of the universe. We want to know what is their 
conception of their relation to the mysterious powers 
that are manifested in the universe. We want to know 
what moral laws they have found written in nature and 
human nature. We would know how far they have 
succeeded in lifting the veil that hides the future. And 
beyond these things we wish to help in liberating people 
everywhere from needless fears, from unreasonable 
dogmas, from cruel or superstitious practices. We de- 
sire to join with them in the discovery of spiritual truth 
and in endeavors for social welfare. We want to help in 
establishing centres of moral, educational, and religious 
influence. We want to promote the blessings of industry, 
of sanitation, of just laws, of true liberty, of international 
peace and good-will. We may not lead great multitudes 
to take our name or wear our badge, but we can help to 
create the atmosphere in which free minds and free souls 
can happily live and love and work. ‘To such labors the 
conference has summoned us. Its leaders have pointed 
us the way—the forward-stretching way. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE struggle, involving an issue which played 
a dominant part in a national campaign under the leader- 
ship of William J. Bryan, was decided in behalf of the 
Wilson administration, November 14, when the majority 
members of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency eliminated the words “or other lawful money” 
from the currency bill, thus making. the currency con- 
templated under the pending measure redeemable solely 
in gold. President Wilson, whose views the majority 
members of the committee are presumed to reflect, had 
caused it to be inferred in the earlier stages of the dis- 
cussion that he preferred the bi-metallic basis of redemp- 
tion. That concession to the pro-silver sentiment of 
some of the Western States gave rise, however, to vigor- 
ous opposition, and the action of the committee in elim- 
inating the phrase ‘‘or other lawful money” from the 
clause governing the redemption of the currency is under- 
stood to commit Mr. Wilson’s administration, including 
Mr. Bryan, to the flat gold basis. 


wt 


EVENTS across the Rio Grande are moving with a 
rapidity and a portent of violence that are causing the 
President and the State Department at Washington to 
redouble their efforts in the search for a peaceful solu- 
tion: of an admittedly delicate problem. Victoriano 
Huerta, the Mexican dictator, at the beginning of the 
week conveyed to Nelson O’Shaughnessy, the chargé of 
the American embassy in Mexico City, a plain assurance 
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of his intention to retain his office as provisional presi- 
dent. ‘This assurance, coming close upon the heels of 
a communication transmitted to Gen. Huerta a few days 
earlier by the American chargé, informing the dictator 
of President Wilson’s unalterable desire for Huerta’s 
retirement, as the imperative condition for a readjust- 
ment of relations between the United States and Mexico, 
defined the issues with dramatic distinctness. Gen. 
Huerta’s declaration was all the more significant in view 
of the general understanding, not clearly emphasized 
by the State Department, that O’Shaughnessy’s commu- 
nication to the dictator was characterized by the ur- 
gency of an ultimatum. 


ACTING on the assumption that a crisis was imminent 
in Mexican affairs, Prime Minister Asquith took advan- 
tage of the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London, on Novem- 
ber 10, to remove the impression that, because of its 
recognition of the Huerta régime, the British govern- 
ment had aligned itself in opposition to American policy 
in the Mexican republic. Mr. Asquith assured his 
hearers and the world that that recognition implied 
no desire to interfere in any way with the workings 
of American policy in the existing situation. ‘Our 
diplomatic relations with the United States,’ added the 
prime minister, ‘have been for a long time such that, 
with the freest frankness of discussion on all questions 
that might from time to time arise, we both feel the 
fullest assurance that nothing can happen to disturb our 
common resolve to attain and maintain a sympathetic 
understanding.” Mr. Asquith’s utterance was universally 
regarded as an important contribution to the diplomatic 


‘phase of the situation. 


wt 


A SIMILAR attitude of friendly neutrality in the pend- 
ing controversy between the United States and Vic- 
toriano Huerta has been outlined by all the great powers 
having immediate interests in Mexico. The French 
government at the end of last week issued a semi-official 
memorandum summarizing its relations with Mexico, 
and pointing out that its sole concern in the pending 
crisis is the safety of the lives and properties of French 
citizens in the disturbed areas. Germany, although less 
outspoken in its purposes, is understood to have given 
the State Department assurances of its recognition of 
the right of the United States to take the initiative in 
any movement that may be necessary for the restora- 
tion of order in Mexico. In the mean while practically 
all the great powers, including Japan, are taking measures 
for guarding the interests of their nationals in the dis- 
turbed republic by the dispatch of warships to various 
Mexican ports. In each instance, however, such action 
has been taken only after a formal notification of inten- 
tions had been made to the government at Washington. 


et 


THE jury at Kiev which had been considering the case 
of Mendel Beiliss, accused of the “ritual murder’’ of a 
Christian boy, returned a verdict of “not guilty” at 
the end of its deliberations on Monday of last week. 
This exoneration of the individual Jew, however, was 
modified by the indication of the jury’s conviction that a 
murder of the sort charged against the Jewish popula- 
tion of Russia had been committed. By failing to do 
away with the government’s affirmation that the Jews 
take human lives for the purposes of their religious ritual, 
the jurors of Kiev court left a large question open, and 
their findings were received with profound dissatisfac- 
tion, not only by Jews in Russia and elsewhere, but by all 
Russians who believe that the revival of time-exploded 
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accusations against the Jewish religion constitutes a 
grave reflection upon the honesty, if not the intelligence, 
of the Russian bureaucracy. It is likely that the agita- 
tion engendered by the Beiliss case in Russia will con- 
tinue until a reasonable conclusion has been reached. 


vw 


Unusual interest attaches to the disposal of the Nobel 
prize for literature this year, inasmuch as an award has 
been made for the first time, under the will of the great 
manufacturer of explosives, to a member of a race not 
recognized as “white.” The winner of the prize, an- 
nounced at Stockholm on November 13, is Rabindra- 
nath Tagore of Bengal, a poet and a member of a dis- 
tinguished family which for generations has played an 
important part in the administration of the province of 
Bengal. In his own country Tagore has been an over- 
shadowing literary figure, and his fame has spread to 
the West by means of English translations in recent 
years. The action of the Nobel jury is intended to be 
taken as a recognition of the disputed fact that intel- 
lectual pre-eminence, even as the term is understood 
in the West, is not confined to the so-called ‘“‘white’’ 
race. It emphasizes the dictum that the world of letters 
is, after all, a democracy. 


THE visit of Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria, 
and his consort, the Duchess of Hohenberg, to the court 
of St. James upon the invitation of King George, which 
ended last Monday, was well timed to give the British 
court an opportunity to adjust itself to the unusual 
spectacle of the presence of a woman not of royal birth 
on the steps of a throne. The wife of the heir to the 
Austrian throne, whose prospective succession is brought 
very near by the failing health of the Austrian emperor, 
has already been accepted as an official personage by 
Kaiser Wilhelm; and it is plainly understood in Vienna 
that upon the accession of Franz Ferdinand the full 
honors of an empress, save perhaps those of the right of 
succession for her children, will be accorded to the 
duchess, despite the hitherto insuperable barriers pre- 
sented by her non-royal origin. Despite its pronounced 
reactionary tendencies, the imperial court of Vienna is 
gradually reconciling itself to the inevitable outcome of 
the archduke’s determination that his wife shall share 
his prospective throne. 


Brevities, 


Are ministerial fees compensations or gifts? 


The most just and severe criticism of any institution, 
doctrine, method, or thing is to be able to produce some- 
thing better. 


Churches are not always beautiful in proportion to the 
amount of money spent on them, nor are congregations 
always liberal in proportion to the amount of money they 
represent. 


How delicately beautiful the vivid sunset glow of these 
November evenings as seen through the bare branches 
against the western sky! And the subtle and indescrib- 
able emotions which arise within us, as we look, are not 
these akin to worship? 


A Tokio newspaper, appreciating the cynical contrast 
between missions and militarism, recently remarked, in 
an editorial on “The Heathen Americans’: ‘Where 
is there any proof that the United States is a Christian 
country? Christianity teaches the principle of right- 
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eousness. Whoever acts in defiance of this principle 
cannot be called a Christian. The Americans send 
their missionaries to Japan; but a time may come when 
we shall have to instruct them in the teachings of God.” 


When a man and woman are married at Emerson’s 
grave, it seems at first an unpleasant and incongruous 
action; but, on reflection, what better guarantee of keep- 
ing their mutual marriage vows than the presence of the 
ashes of the saintly seer whom they both so deeply rever- 
enced? 


Speaker Champ Clark of the House of Representa- 
tives has uttered this needed protest: ‘“‘The big stand- 
ing armies and big navies produce the most amazing 
waste of both energy and money known among men since 
the beginning of things, and should be stopped. Every 
year there is money enough wasted in this way to feed, 
clothe, and educate every poor child on the globe.” 


Mary Alden Hopkins says, in Good Housekeeping: 
“The days of slavery are not gone. This nation could 
have no better ‘birth of freedom’ than to turn every 
mill child loose to run on the hills and play, gathering 
strength instead of spending it, learning to meet the 
future happy-eyed instead of being forced to face it with 
despair. ‘The mill is no place to bring up children.” 


The whole musical world just now is celebrating the 
centenary of the birth of Giuseppe Verdi, the noted 
Italian composer, who died only twelve years ago. ‘This 
man seemed to be possessed of the spirit of youthfulness 
to such a degree that it has been said of him that he 
“was incorrigibly young.’ What a blessing it would be 
if other great art creators could become possessed of the 
same perennial gladness of spirit which, even in old age, 
persists in the wholesome joy of human life! 


‘“Supernationalism’’ is one of the new words coined out 
of present exigencies. It has been defined as “that 
sentiment which puts the love of humanity so far above 
the love of country that it denies patriotism and ignores 
all the boundaries of one’s nation in its larger interest 
in mankind in general.’”’ To which it may be said, in 
way of suggestion, that, as the love of God need not inter- 
fere with the love of one’s family, therefore the love of 
humanity and the love of patriotism might easily find 
it possible to dwell together in peace. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Funeral Fees. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


With all respect for the considerations urged by your 
correspondent’s article, touching the treatment of min- 
isters officiating at funeral services, I must express the 
hope that his views may not prevail. The observation 
and experience of many years go into the making of this 
judgment. If there is ever a proper time for personal 
gifts or fees for the minister, I feel sure that this time is 
not when people are in sorrow. In the vast majority 
of cases where death comes there is unusual expense and 
often the serious diminution of the family income. The 
burden of funeral costs upon the poor is already a matter 
of grave concern. The time of sorrow is one when we 
can do very little for one another; but every one loves, 
if possible, to do whatever he can to express neighborly 
sympathy. The last thing that any one can wish is to 
put a further burden upon the family. The minister 
comes in no mere official capacity, but as the representa- 
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tive of the friendly feeling, the sympathy, the faith, and 
the hope of the community. Any touch of officialism 
would take off the fine edge of his service. The very 
thought of remuneration he would desire to avoid. If 
certain people are sometimes careless and ungrateful, 
the greater is his reason for coming to the service without 
any personal thought, even of receiving thanks. ‘This 
one aim is to do a service and carry a message. Must it 
not be so? 

I am very sure, also, that the sound sense of the mem- 
bership of our churches would be in this direction. The 
church which* gives the minister his support, and, on 
the whole (comparing different professions and occu- 
pations, and measuring what the minister does), not an 
ungenerous support, seems to say to the minister: ‘“Go 
in our name where you can bear comfort and a sense of 
our sympathy. For our sakes and for the completeness 
of your service, let no personal thought come between 
you and your message.” 

That many ask the service of a minister who never 
go to church makes the opportunity of the minister 
all the greater not to appear for a moment as a pro- 
fessional or an official, and. to seek the more clearly to 
interpret the altogether friendly nature of his work 
free of mercenary misunderstanding. 

May I add a word as to a fact that repeatedly interests 
me in observing the people whom we see at funeral 
services. I mean the loyalty and affection that bring 
friends, often very busy men or women, from consid- 
erable distances and at cost of time and money, that 
they may offer their little tribute of respect and sym- 
pathy. Shall not the minister enter into this large- 
hearted loyalty, where no one expects anything, and all 
come to contribute their love? 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. 


Within. 


To fail in finding gifts, and still to give, 

To count all trouble ease, all loss as gain, 
To learn in dying as a self to live,— 

This dost thou do, and seek thy joy in pain? 
Rejoice that not unworthy thou art found 

For Love to touch thee with his hand divine; 
Put off thy shoes, thou art on holy ground; 

Thou standest on the threshold of his shrine. 
But canst thou wait in patience, make no sign, 

And where in power thou fail’st—oh, not in will— 
See sore need served by other hands than thine, 

And other hands the dear desires fulfil, 
Hear others gain the thanks that thou wouldst win, 
Yet be all joy? Then hast thou entered in. 

—Anna C. Brackett. 


Rain on Sunday. 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


A recent succession of rainy Sundays has called atten- 
tion afresh to the singular property of rain on Sunday, 
its striking deleterious effect on human beings. Scien- 
tists have, I think, never given serious thought to this 
natural phenomenon. Why is it that strong men, able 
to go to business every week day, no maiter what the 
weather, not to mention a fishing trip now and then of 
a rainy day, dare not venture to expose themselves even 
to a slight downfall on Sunday moining? And why 
do women, who would not hesitate to attend an after- 
noon tea or club meeting Saturday afternoon in the rain, 
shrink from braving the elements on a stormy Sunday? 

Last Sunday morning I met a well-dressed lad of 
fourteen going home laden with the Sunday paper, 
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it being about all he could carry under one arm. It 
rained too hard for him to attend church, but there was 
no exposure in going down town for the Sunday paper. 

A minister’s wife this week told me that her sturdy 
boy of thirteen remarked complacently, last Sunday,— 

“T guess it rains too hard to go to church to-day.” 

“Does it rain any harder than it did yesterday after- 
noon when you went to the theatre?’ queried the mother. 

The boy said no more, but went to church. 

An elderly gentleman of my acquaintance was some- 
times smitten with a peculiar affliction of a Sunday 
morning. When, after breakfast, he dejectedly an- 
nounced that he “felt as if the wagons had run over 
him,’ his family well knew this alarming symptom to 
indicate that father did not mean to attend church that 
day. In response to domestic sarcasms, he was apt to 
quote the familiar lines about those who 

“Go to church to-day 
To look devout and seem to pray, 
And ere to-morrow’s sun go down, 
Are dealing scandal round the town.” 

On a rainy Sunday the minister and choir, who are 
also human, subject to all the infirmities of the flesh, 
are found in their places, having braved the elements 
without injury. A minister I knew, who had prepared 
a special sermon for some occasion, preached this fine 
discourse to a mere handful of listeners. Afterwards 
he said that he never took an old sermon to church on 
a rainy Sunday, thus saving his elaborate effort for a 
larger audience. He felt that the earnest few who had 
braved the storm to attend church deserved his best. 

The congregation on a rainy Sunday is apt to include 
more women than men, more older women than young 
ones. A woman over seventy, having a Sunday-school 
class of athletic High School girls, the past three rainy 
Sundays has had one pupil present on two Sundays 
and none on the third. Attending church on a rainy 


’ Sunday, therefore, does not seem to be a matter of age 


or strength or health. The strongest and the youngest 
seem most to suffer from that inherent delicacy of con- 
stitution which makes them liable to the subtle delete- 
rious effect of rain—on Sunday. 

We have all heard of the minister who was wont to 
send up petitions for those ‘“‘prostrate on beds of illness 
and chairs of wellness.’ ‘The last-mentioned sufferers 
certainly deserve the sympathy of all feeling souls. Have 
we not seen them, slipped far down on their spines in a 
Morris chair, the ease of which gradually becomes a 
torture, the Sunday paper littering the floor all around 
them, giving vent at intervals to fearful yawns? Have 
we not noted the incredible amount of dinner they con- 
sume, in an effort to pass the weary time? An elderly 
gentleman, usually seen in his pew, rain or shine, last 
Sunday made an exception, and stayed at home. Mon- 
day morning he confessed that it had been the longest, 
most tiresome day he had recently experienced, and by 
afternoon he was hard pushed to know what to do with 
himself. 

Many people, although not Christian Scientists, yet 
believe in a degree of mind cure, knowing its efficacy in 
many cases. “‘As a man thinketh, so is he.’ Why 
not try mental healing for this Sunday delicacy of con- 
stitution? There is an old story of two farmers in old 
Puritan times, who, at the Sunday nooning between 
services, cautiously approached the topic of a horse 
which one of them had for sale. Said his friend, “If 
this were Monday, I would offer you so much for that 
horse.”’ Replied the other, ‘‘ Well, if this were Monday, 
I should say I would take so much for him.’ So the 
bargain was virtually concluded, yet the Sabbath not 
broken, to the consciences of the traders. 
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We might imitate them, in part. On a rainy Sunday 
morning, why not ask yourself: “If this were Monday, 
should I be able to go to my business or my club or my 
school? Of course I should go. The matter would not 
even be questioned. Then why not to church? My 
presence will help encourage preacher and choir, and the 
stormy day will certainly be shorter and happier if this 
hour and a half are spent in church, with the inspiration 
of sermon, music, the meeting of congenial friends. In 
the afternoon I can recline on my ‘chair of wellness’ 
with a clear conscience, happy in my books. and letter- 
writing, and Monday morning can resume my every- 
day life, fresher bodily and more serene spiritually for 
a Sunday spent as both common sense and religion dic- 
tate.” 

‘The “wagons’’ will not have run over you,—the wagons 
of laziness, self-indulgence, indifference, wagons that 
do wotse damage than their supine victims realize. 

In his journal as a young man, Emerson wrote :— 

_ “The Sabbath doth more for education than all books 
and schools and institutions beside, united. It is one- 
seventh of the week. It is one-seventh of the year. It 
is one-seventh of life. ‘The child that hath lived in the 
light of no other opportunity, at seven years has had 
one year of education. The man at threescore years 
and ten has had ten years of religious education.”’ 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


A Girl’s Philosophy. 


BY MARIAN DUDLEY RICHARDS. 


Whether one believes or not in a deity, it is always safe 
to trust in the power of Good. Good is the positive force 
that rules the universe; and, no matter how many million 
years may be consumed in the process of reaching it, 
the tendency of everything is toward the Best. 

Evil is negative, the misuse of the power for good with 
which man is endowed. It is misplaced force, as dirt 
is misplaced matter. If it acts as a hindrance to progress, 
it is eventually overcome. It is the duty of every man 
to join forces with the Good. Small as any one may be, 
he can do his share of the work of betterment. Each 
man’s share is the best that he can make of his life. 

A life is made up of deeds, as time is made up of frac- 
tions of seconds. Deeds are the outcome of thoughts: 
each act is the direct consequence of a motive. If we 
keep our thoughts good, our minds will habitually give 
rise to good motives and so to good deeds. 

The attitude of heart that keeps our minds in the most 
ideal condition is the attitude of love—toward everybody 
andeverything. ‘Theaction that is prompted by love will 
prove to be the kind action, the most beneficent in result. 
When evil seems to us to follow an act meant in kindness, 
it is because our eyes are not far-seeing enough,—our minds 
not sharply enough trained in our faith—to discern the 
actual result. 

Even though we may not be permitted this view of 
remote consequences, we may rest assured that, with 
some good in everything, the better the motive, the greater 
the ultimate gain to the individual, the race, the world, 
and the infinitude beyond. So, then, we can gauge our 
actions by the unselfishness of the motives that prompt 
them. Should we chance to forget and fall away from 
the principle, when we come back to it, as we needs must, 
it will be found unchanged and ready for us. 

If the world seems sordid, sometimes, and our eyes 
tire of straining toward so high a goal, we find that the cul- 
tivation of that spirit of love relieves the strain, and the 
world is made brighter for us and for all men. 

This faith, held to, is fatal to “‘moods”’ and the “ blues,”’ 
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to petty annoyances and disappointments. The man 
who can say, whatever happens, “It is all for the best,” 
is the bravest man, the happiest man. 
Contentment is the “Treasure of Life.” 
of it is Love. 
To do good is the greatest ‘“‘Success.”’ 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The price 


Thanksgiving. 


I’ve many things to be grateful for, 
As Thanksgiving Day draws near, 

But most of all I thank Thee, Lord, 
For the friends and comrades dear, 

Whose fellowship from day to day 
Brings courage and good cheer. 


For life would be very dreary, 
The world a desolate place, 

Were it not for a friendly handclasp, 
The smile of a loving face, 

And the comradeship of heart and soul 
That adds to life new grace. : 


And so, as I tread life’s highway, 
From beginning unto the end, 
I thank Thee for all the blessings 
Thy gracious love doth send, : 
But most of all from my heart of hearts, 
I thank Thee for a friend. 
—Cynthia Parker. 


The Plight of our Theological Seminaries. 


BY EDWIN D. STARBUCK. 


The recent spectacle at Buffalo of the report of the 
diagnosis of the consultation and proposed cure of the 
ills of our theological seminaries was full of dramatic 
interest. Nor was it lacking in pathos. The patient 
is surely ill. It is cause for extreme regret after the 
good works he has to his credit that he is now, while 
almost spent in body, over-anxious about his mortality. 

While the report, taken as a whole, is a significant docu- 
ment, one can but feel that the analysis of the case and 
the proposals for the way out are yet somewhat blurred. 
Nor can one think that the statement of the chairman 
—which by virtue of the position it occupies in the book- 
let naturally attracts the attention of the cursory reader 
—has caught up in bold perspective the thing uppermost 
in the minds of most of the commission. ‘The report is 
tactful, delicate, almost ingenuous. It can give no offence, 
surely, to any one. It is like a gentle poultice prescribed 
for a sore malady. It will soothe the ailment. ‘There is 
danger, too, that it may soothe the minds of the public 
as to the actual situation; hence these thankless words 
from a layman who disclaims any authority in such 
matters, but who, because an outsider, may possibly 
see some aspects of the trouble dispassionately. 

The question, indeed, might be raised whether the in- 
vestigation was wisely planned. Would it not have been 
better to have had a commission composed for the most 
part of disinterested persons? Why should not the divin- 
ity schools have followed, for example, the precedent of 
the department of physics in our universities, and also 
the medical schools, when, a while ago, they welcomed 
an inquiry into their condition by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion? Until a more ample investigation is made, would 
it not be well for any one, whether a specialist or not, 
who feels an interest either in the schools themselves 
or in the tendencies of the present time which may be 
helped or marred by the schools, to say a word? It were 
unfortunate if the report should to any extent tend to 
weaken the sense of where the strong central currents of 
our thought-life are flowing. 
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Speaking not as a specialist, but as a fool, I should say 
that the trouble with the Harvard Divinity School, 
so far as it appears from the outside, is an aggravated 
case of arrested development. Instead of growing with 
the years, this institution has stuck fast in the type of 
civilization and to the ideals of the preparation of a min- 
ister which were normal and right during its childhood 
estate. It is not an exponent of the work of a successful 
Christian minister at the present time. It stands still 
and allows some of the strongest currents of religious life 
to flow around it instead of through it. 

There are three of these currents flowing by and leav- 
ing it stranded on the shores of yesterday. One of these 
is the renewal Social Impulse that is vitalizing modern 
life generally and infusing fresh spirit into the ministry. 
What is the Harvard Divinity School doing, one wonders, 
in stimulating and directing this impulse? The mem- 
bers of its faculty, as individuals, are, to be sure, zealous 
apostles of the doctrine of love and good-will; but good 
minds have been that always. Heretofore it has been a 
simple matter. It is comparable, let us say, to rowing 
a small skiff on a creek. ‘The modern world is a new one 
with the number and intricacy of its problems. Men 
must be trained not to row a skiff simply, but to build 
and control great ocean liners. ‘Theological schools, 
like those of applied science, exist to equip the leaders 
of the new time. Has this divinity school a man or men 
on its faculty so trained in sociology and civics and so 
imbued with the spirit of this new, complex life, that they 
can uncover the undercurrents that move beneath the 
surface show of things? who can lay bare the com- 
plicated cross-currents that play through our social, 
institutional, and industrial life? who can lead students 
into the deeps of it until they feel the forces of the new 
order of things playing through their own personalities? 
who can inspire young men with the glory of helping to 
direct the course of things by acts of conscious will and 
so come to feel the joy and beauty of it all? Schools 
of applied science are doing just that, and strong young 
men are coming into their halls by hundreds. The 
strongest minds covet an opportunity to go where some- 
thing is really happening. The divinity schools, whose 
function in society is higher than that of those of applied 
science as much as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
sit by the old order of things;-and students flock to them, 
timidly, in ones and twos. When they arrive there, these 
students are held down to courses that look backward, 
for the most part, toward an interesting past rather than 
to those which centre in a meaningful present. In so far 
as their studies touch modern sociological problems at 
all, are they not approached, for the most part, in the 
scholastic spirit of the fourteenth century, or with the 
passive estheticism of the sixteenth rather than with the 
dramatic enthusiasm of the twentieth? 

Something like this, I take it, is felt strongly by several 
members of the commission. It is voiced among others 
by Carver, Crothers, Foote, Greenman, Ross, and South- 
worth. One is led to wonder why it failed to rise into 
clear prominence in the official report. 

The report gives, first of all, among its recommenda- 
tions the importance of erudition on the part of the 
faculty. Has the school not had already nearly enough 
erudition to kill it? Of scholarship there can never be 
too much. That can well be taken for granted. Is it 
wise at this juncture to lift such a patent fact into promi- 
nence? Is not the greater need now that of the spirit 
of religion, vitalizing the erudition,—downright relig- 
ion of the kind that tingles with a sense of the reality of 
things; that rejoices in what it can achieve; that has a 
passion for men like that which moved Buddha at Ben- 
ares; or that which stirred the heart of Jesus as he gave 
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to his disciples their commission; or that of Agassiz at 
Penikese? There is now in the Unitarian fellowship a 
saving impulse for social righteousness. One wonders 
to what extent this movement is the direct outcome of the 
training of the school, and how far it is due to a natural 
recoil from mental occupations that are formal and aca- 
demic, and a consequent craving for something that has the 
life-blood of reality coursing through it. There are two 
ways of helping on a significant movement,—by aggravat- 
ing it and by inspiring and leading it. 

A second lively current in our thought-life that is 
sweeping past the school is the interest in Religious Edu- 
cation. ‘The awakening of people generally to the value 
of the right training of children is perhaps greater than 
has ever occurred, not excepting the days of Horace 
Mann. Most significant of the recent developments in 
colleges and universities has been that of reducing ‘‘secu- 
lar” education to a science. There is hardly a reputable 
college or university that does not now have educational 
courses, and most of them have well-equipped depart- 
ments or even schools of education. ‘They are, conse- 
quently, not hunting students: they are overrun with 
students. Something real is happening. A live prob- 
lem ison. ‘There has, furthermore, been a great awaken- 
ing, generally, in the matter of Religious Education. 
Practically every denomination is summoning its best 
thought to this hopeful task. Secular colleges and 
universities have caught the vision of preforming rather 
than of reforming the character of men and women, 
by cultivating the moral and religious tastes of children. 
Already eight of these institutions have introduced 
courses in Religious Education, and forty of them have 
one or more professors giving their time to it. Still, 
here is the incredible situation: a divinity school exist- 
ing in a centre of culture, aspiring to stand at the fore- 
front and equip leaders, but without so much as a single 
course of study in Religious Education; and it wonders 
at its state of decrepitude! Most thoughtful people 
surely understand the trouble. The need is vigorously 
presented in the appendix to the report in the communi- 
cations of Christie, Crothers, Foote, and others. A 
few theological seminaries—Union, Chicago, and Drake 
—have instituted departments of Religious Education. 
Two of them, at least, conduct practice classes. In 
every instance in which a theological seminary has in- 
troduced this work it has experienced a complete re- 
juvenation and is full of the bounding life that courses 
through our professional schools. It is evident that the 
innovation is the direct cause of the increase. In one 
such seminary, last year, there were four times as many 
students registered in Religious Education as in all 
the other courses combined. The Springfield Training 
School may be taken as a symbol of the times. It ex- 
ists to prepare young men for vocational work as religious 
secretaries. So far from adopting the usual backward 
look of the training schools for ministers in shaping its 
curriculum, it emphasizes religious education, the psychol- 
ogy of religion, sociology, biology, and other modern 
studies. It has overcome imposing financial difficulties 
and has suffered for its supposed liberalism, yet it has 
two hundred fifty-seven students, each of whom pays 
$120 tuition. The spirit of the institution is vibrant 
with reverent enthusiasm. 

There is a third tide in the thought of men of which 
this school seems entirely innocent,—the Scientific In- 
terpretation of Religion. ‘The position of the psychology 
of religion now is essentially like that of biology half a 
century ago. he laws of the religious life, how it de- 
velops in individuals and groups, and how one may help 
it to grow, are just beginning to be an open book. ‘This 
seminary makes no place for such study. Here, again, 
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many of the secular institutions foster it. The phil- 
osophical faculties of several of the endowed institutions 
give considerable place to it. One State university en- 
courages a specialist to devote practically all his time to 
it, and men come in ample numbers, without scholar- 
ships or other gratuities, to profit by it. While this 
development is going on in other institutions, the theo- 
logical seminaries, whose one reason for existing is to help 
men to interpret the inner life of religion to themselves 
and others, are doing next to nothing in a constructive 
way. Does this school flatter itself that its students 
can study religion in the university to which it is at- 
tached? They will find there pleasant dissertations 
about religion, comparable to the astronomy of Kant, 
the botany of Wordsworth, or the geology of Goethe; 
they can hear master minds who ‘‘approach”’ religion 
from the standpoint of some philosophical stronghold; 
but they will find no one who is devoting his life to under- 
standing scientifically or philosophically this most in- 
tricate and most central fact of human experience. Does 
the school content itself that, since religion is the same in 
all ages (!), its students can learn enough about it from 
the historical approach? As well study Physics and Chem- 
istry from the historical approach and cease to grapple 
empirically with the problems of the present. Is not 
medicine becoming more attractive since it is becoming 
more lawful? Is not agriculture more appealing to 
strong men since it is becoming more scientific? So 
ought the ministry to be, and it would be did theological 
seminaries cherish a warm enthusiasm for the cultiva- 
tion of spirituality along modern lines. Do they not 
need a regeneration and re-baptism? In the olden days, 
when a soul would become regenerate, it was baptized, 
befitting the world-view then existing, in the name of 
three transcending realities, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Could our theological schools be brought 
to realize fully their undone condition, they might well 
receive also a threefold baptism, in the name of Psy- 
chology, the revealer of the truth of the Indwelling Spirit 
of things; of Pedagogy, its messenger, that carries the 
truth into action; and of Sociology, that breathes the 
spirit of good-will among men. 

Will the Harvard Divinity School recover its health? 
Probably not. When a child suffers from arrested de- 
velopment, there is hope along two lines. ‘There may be 
a transfusion of fresh blood from a healthier person; 
but this school is proud of its blood and will, doubtless, 
never vulgarize itself by the injection of a more ruddy 
strain. Or the child may be fed upon growth-producing 
substance from the thyroid gland of a sheep; but this 
institution enjoys a hypereestheticism that insists upon 
drinking the pure waters from the hills of Long-ago 
rather than eat the coarser bread of ‘o-day’s Life. 
Rather than submit to any cheapening of its refined ideals, 
it will probably prefer a respectable death. 

With Meadville Seminary the case is different. It has 
been, and is for the most part, modern in its tastes and 
habits. Although healthy-minded, its one serious ail- 
ment is a mental one. It is suffering from solitude. It 
has wanted to leave its pleasant valley-home and mingle 
with folks. It has begged the privilege of going to a 
big city and getting in touch with the great movements 
and men of the day. So far from gratifying this craving, 
its jealous guardians have grimly thrust it back and told 
it that it must play by itself. Only let it get out a little 
more into the world, and it will be a power there. It 
needs more society for its own sake. Its obsessions, like 
most of those of a healthy-minded youth, have some- 
times been a little “cranky.’’ Its graduates have occa- 
sionally given way to fevers, and have tried to save the 
world at the drop of a hat. Just let a crank meet a 
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hundred others of as many different brands, and his en- 
thusiasm is likely to settle down into a part of the body 
of our seasoned wisdom. : 

Arrested development and solitude! ‘These ills are 
both serious, but they are both curable if taken in hand 
before it is too late. 


Report of the Commission on Theological Education. 


This Commission was appointed under a vote of the 
General Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches in September, 1911; but, owing to inevitable 
delays in communicating with the President of the Con- 
ference during his journey round the world, the composi- 
tion of the Commission was not finally determined until 
July, 1912, and its first meeting could not be held until 
October of that year. It then appeared that the wide 
geographical distribution of the members of the Com- 
mission, while important for representative purposes, 
made frequent deliberative meetings impracticable, and 
that interchange of opinions must be chiefly procured 
through correspondence. It was therefore voted that 
each member of the Commission be invited to contribute 
to its discussions a written statement of suggestions or 
convictions; and these communications are collected in 
an Appendix to this Report. It was further voted that, 
inasmuch as the inquiries of the Commission are concerned, 
not so much with theological education in general as 
with the special conditions of those Schools from which 
Unitarian churches normally draw their supply, the 
administrative officers of these Schools be invited to 
communicate to the Commission their personal opinions 
concerning the work they have in hand. Replies have 
been received from the Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, the President of the Meadville Theological School, 
the President of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, and the Principal of Manchester College in Oxford; 
and these letters and statements are also appended to this 
Report. 

‘This cordial co-operation on the part of the Schools 
encourages the Commission in its own intention. We do 
not approach this inquiry as critics of the Schools. On 
the contrary, we - recognize the distinguished services to 
theological learning and the not less distinguished ex- 
amples of Christian character which have adorned the 
Schools, and have given them an importance quite out 
of proportion to their numerical product. Our purpose 
is to express—and, if possible, to promote—the wish of 
the Schools to adapt their work to the new needs of our 
churches, and, on the other hand, to urge upon the atten- 
tion of our churches the rich opportunities and high ideals 
of the Schools. The twelve communications thus col- 
lected are not only of great interest as indicating different 
points of view and personal preferences, but, taken to- 
gether, they make a picture of the present situation as 
seen from different angles, by economists and men of 
business as well as by ministers and professors. Prof. 
Christie, by request of the Commission, has prepared a 
comparative statement of the actual curricula of several 
Theological Schools. President Wilbur has permitted the 
Commission to add to his own report the statistical study 
lately prepared by him, on the relation between college 
training and professional efficiency. The entire Appen- 
dix deserves careful study, and may be regarded as the 
most instructive part of this Report. In addition to this 
correspondence, a representative of the Commission, Mr. 
Foote, has personally conferred with those members who 
represent the Middle West; and the Chairman has had 
interviews with Mr. Davis and President Wilbur in Cali- 
fornia. 


The Report itself has been approved by all mem- — 
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bers of the Commission except Prof. Ross, who is in South 
America. 

The subject of our inquiry is, as has been said, restricted 
in scope. We have considered not the general problems 
of theological education, but the specific modifications 
of that training which may strengthen the ministry of 
the Unitarian churches. Christian communions whose 
justification is to be found in some special form of eccle- 
siastical organization or some fixed deposit of theological 
doctrine, are by necessity called to devote a corresponding 
proportion of the training of their ministers to these 
forms of Apologetics. A Roman Catholic or an Anglican 
priest must be -specifically instructed in the sources of 
authority and the development of the hierarchy. A 
Presbyterian or Baptist Seminary must give special at- 
tention to those incidents of Christian history which have 
stamped each communion with its peculiar character. If 
Biblical infallibility be assumed as the basis of preaching, 
the compulsory study of Hebrew becomes a Christian 
obligation, and the neglect of it is sacrilege. If the sub- 
mission of the single soul to Christ be the complete sum- 
mary of religion, then the Synod cited by Prof. Rauschen- 
busch was justified in ruling out Social Service from the 
theological curriculum, and in announcing: “‘It is not the 
mission of the Church to abolish physical misery or to 
help men to earthly happiness.” If, on the other hand, 
a Christian communion assumes, as do the Unitarian 
churches, the naturalness and simplicity of the religious 
life, the direct communion of the soul with God, the 
human leadership of Jesus, the moral integrity of the 
Universe, and the social nature of salvation, then the 
training of candidates for its ministry must be guided by 
these principles and inspired by these ideals, and will be- 
come distinguishable, in emphasis and in proportion of 
topics, from the prevailing tradition of theological edu- 
cation. It must be admitted that this discrimination of 
purpose has not been generally and consistently made. 
The curricula of those Schools to which candidates for 
the Unitarian ministry usually resort were originally con- 
structed after the model of Evangelical institutions, with 
the same departments of study,—Old Testament, New 
Testament, Church History, Theology, and Pastoral 
Care,—maintained as of equal weight and significance. 
Adaptation to the needs of a new world of thought has 
been made under the form of an earlier tradition. The 
expansion and enrichment which theology has received 
within the last half-century from many contributory 
sciences has not had adequate recognition, either in re- 
quirements of study or in methods of instruction. What 
suggestions, therefore, may now be made which may 
increase the efficiency of these Schools with which we 
are most intimately concerned? 

1. In the first place, it must be determined what such 
a School is established to do. Is it a Graduate School of 
advanced learning, or is it a Training School for profes- 
sional service? Is its aim primarily academic or voca- 
tional? Should it, to use the suggestive phrase of Prof. 
Fenn’s letter (page 47), primarily promote erudition or 
efficiency? On this point your Commission feels no 
doubt. It is quite true that efficiency in the ministry 
under the conditions of the modern world involves a new 
degree of intellectual thoroughness, mastery, and insight 
and that the atmosphere of a Theological School must be 
one of an ample erudition; but the School exists not 
primarily for the sake of its Faculty, but for the sake of 
the students. It is a vocational school, like those which 
train young men for the calling of the law or of medicine. 
The erudition of the teachers is the instrument of efficiency 
in its students. Its learning must be converted into life. 
At every point in its curriculum the question must be 
asked: Has this subject been adapted to the new needs 
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of an effective ministry? What changes may produce 
more competent preachers and pastors? Should a case 
system be introduced, as in a modern Law School? 
Should a clinical system be utilized, as in a modern Med- 
ical School? ‘The demands of the times will of themselves 
deal with the question of erudition. Nothing short of a 
profound and comprehensive scholarship can cope with 
the problems which now confront the profession of the 
ministry. No equipment of piety or enthusiasm is suf- 
ficient if the preacher lacks adequate learning. Train- 
ing for the ministry, like training for law and medicine, 
becomes more and more specialized and erudite. But 
the aim of the teaching, the purpose of the endowments, 
the justification of the School, must be found in an effi- 
cient ministry, a training adapted to the times, the pro- 
duction of ministers who have been guided past the perils 
of superficial learning and misdirected preaching, and 
have been made to appreciate the scope, significance, 
applicability, and joy of a rational religious life. 

2. From this point of view, of a School to be adminis- 
tered for a profession, and to be known by its fruits, the 
problems of organization and curriculum become less 
difficult and their principle seems clear. The Faculty 
of such a School must be scholars of distinction, but they 
must also be men of spiritual power. No minister can 
recall his own professional education without realizing 
that it wasin large part a matter of men. Conviction was 
conveyed to him through contagion. The great subject 
had created the great teacher. Personality was the 
source of power. ‘This condition of efficiency is all the 
more imperative where authority and tradition are sub- 
ordinated to the immediate witness of the religious life. 
The medium of present revelation is character. The 
Schools which have supplied the great proportion of Uni- 
tarian ministers have been blessed with a long series of 
teachers, whose names are enshrined in the memory of 
grateful students not only as scholars, but as saints. 
Further efficiency must proceed from the same source. 
The Faculty, not the system, makes the School. 

3. When we turn from the teachers to the students 
and consider what type of minister the Schools should, 
so far as possible, supply, we are met by a long-established 
tradition which has had in all communions a debilitating 
effect. It has frequently been assumed that religious 
susceptibility and generous impulses are not only essen- 
tial in a minister, but make by themselves a sufficient 
equipment for his task, and that the intellectual force 
and serious discipline demanded by other callings may 
be subordinated or depreciated in the profession of the 
ministry. Schools have thus been led to promote by 
tempting subsidies the attendance of students whose 
qualifications were limited to the two virtues of piety 
and poverty; and, as fast as this type has been drawn 
into the profession, the more virile, self-confident, and 
self-respecting have been repelled from it. 

Many arguments have been urged to justify the prodi- 
gality of aid and the moderate intellectual standard which 
have so generally prevailed. The supply of candidates, 
it has been said, was declining, and new inducements must 
be found; the persuasions of other callings must be matched 
by a new security from want; the ministry is not primarily 
an intellectual calling, and out of the heart come the 
issues of its life. None of these arguments, however, 
can obscure the fact that the quality, even more than the 
quantity, of candidates has failed to keep pace with the 
demand of the churches. It is happily true, as the United 
States Commissioner of Education has assured us, that the 
decline in the numbers of theological students which was 
so marked about the year 1900 was checked between 
1905-10, and, in the words of the Carnegie Report, ‘‘gave 
place to a steady and decided increase.’’ But it is more 
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difficult to prove that the quality of professional prepara- 
tion shows a corresponding advance. Many admirable 
ministers, we gratefully recognize, have made their way to 
high efficiency undeterred by insufficient training and un- 
spoiled by lavish aid; but no one would deplore more than 
they the precipitancy with which they were hurried into 
their work and the tendency to allure into the profession 
a type of candidate who is unlikely to survive. Such a 
policy may have some justification where strict ecclesias- 
tical rules assign a minister to specific tasks which call 
for moderate capacity and docility in routine; but it can 
work nothing but injustice, both to candidates and to the 
churches they wish to serve, where free inquiry and 
spiritual democracy rule and where the minister must 
either lead or fail. One of the brightest signs of the 
present time for the liberal ministry is the unprecedented 
demand for men of power, insight, vigor, learning, and 
vision. ‘There never was a better chance for first-rate 
men; and, it must be added, there is a very limited op- 
portunity for half-trained, sentimental, limp, or discour- 
aged ministers. Every country parish wants a Channing 
or a Parker for its minister, and can appreciate him. In 
such a state of public opinion it would be a suicidal policy 
to encourage at the source of supply anything less than 
the best. 

In the very interesting letter of Mr. Horace Davis 
appended to this Report (page 28) he contrasts in detail 
the education now demanded for the medical profession 
with that which is still commonly regarded as adequate 
for the ministry. A young physician, after having 
studied appropriate subjects in college, expects to devote 
at least five years to academic and clinical research 
before arriving at his practice; and he is fortunate if a 
living income be secured within seven years after gradu- 
ation from college. His road is long and hard, but it 
is cheered by love of his calling and of the service he 
may do; and the trials and hardships of the profession 
do not deter from it the choicest of youths. If the min- 
istry is to regain its primacy among vocations, it must be 
viewed in the same heroic way. ‘To be fitted for it one 
must expect to take time, and to be ready for sacrifice, 
patience, and hard work. ‘The candidate who fancies 
the ministry a soft job is not only courting disaster for 
himself, but is likely to bring disaster to one or two 
parishes on his way. ‘The minister is likely to be poor 
all his days, though not poorer than the average practising 
physician. But what a chance is offered by the condi- 
tions of the modern world for a thoroughly trained and 
spiritually-minded minister! The dissatisfaction of the 
age with its material achievements, the cry of the world 
for a revival of idealism, the new appeal of the social 
conscience, the perennial thirst of the soul for the living 
God, the increasing recognition of the simplicity of Chris- 
tian discipleship,—all these make a challenge which youth 
is quick to hear. The School of Theology which offers 
these supreme persuasions may have few students, but 
they will be worth having; and, where none but the best 
are welcomed, there the best will want to come. ‘The 
surest way to strengthen the profession is to keep it hard. 
It is not because the ministry calls for heroism that 
young men turn from it, but because there seems to be a 
better chance for heroism somewhere else. What the 
liberal churches, therefore, ask of the Schools is a supply— 
even if it be a very limited supply—of competent leaders, 
willing to suffer hardness if they can spiritualize the aims 
of the modern world. If such leaders, thoroughly trained 
in, the world’s wisdom and not less thoroughly possessed 
by the Eternal Wisdom, are provided, the churches will 
pay ‘them a living wage; but for anything less than this 
the: churches will pay reluctantly or not at all. 

‘ogi If ‘the Faculty of a School be thus endowed, not 
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only with intellectual erudition, but with spiritual power, 
and if the students in a School be selected youths, eager 
for discipline in their vocation, then the specific problems 
of curriculum become less critical than they have ap- 
peared to be. Each Department in such a School will be 
directed by considerations of professional efficiency. As 
Prof. Carpenter justly remarks (page 45), ‘‘We must 
have scholars; but, provided we understand their methods, 
we need not all be scholars.” Limitations of endowment 
and changes in appointments may involve lack of.sym- 
metry and proportion in the curriculum, but the unity 
of aim will make all Departments contribute to a common 
end. The Old Testament will be analyzed with critical 
skill, but it will also be interpreted with spiritual insight. 
The New Testament will provide many fascinating prob- 
lems of authenticity and relationship, but the funda- 
mental task of-the New Testament Department will be 
to transmit a spiritual tradition, and to rescue from mee 

he 
History of Religion, and of the Christian religion in par- 
ticular, instead of being a colorless record of remote and 
unreal controversies, will become a dramatic picture of 
social and intellectual evolution, abounding in suggestive 
lessons for the modern minister. 

This adaptation of instruction to the needs of modern 
students will become most marked in the case of the 
applied sciences of Homiletics, Pastoral Care, and Social 
Service. Efficiency in the pulpit is not likely to be at- 
tained without some acquaintance with the history of 
preaching, or without some personal experimentation 
under sound advice; but the controlling aim of the teacher 
will be to lift his pupils above the technique of their art to 
the motives and themes which are worthy of their calling, 
and to encourage among them a discrimination between 
the temporary and the timeless elements of the preacher's 
message. It is important to learn how to preach, but it 
is much more important to have something much at heart 
which it is worth while to say. 

The same principles should be applied to the prepara- 
tion for the pastorate. ‘Too little attention, we believe, 
has been given, in the course of ministerial education, to 
instruction in the pastoral functions and in the tradi- 
tions—not to say the proprieties—of parochial experi- 
ence. To permit a young man to undertake the work 
of a parish with no acquaintance with the principles and 
forms of ordination, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the con- 
duct of funerals, and the business administration of a 
church, is unjust both to the candidate himself and to 
those whom he wishes to serve. ‘This technical training 
may be most quickly and naturally acquired by the asso- 
ciation of a student with an efficient pastor, and this 
expansion of professional study by affiliation with the 
work of neighboring churches seems to the Commission 
most desirable. The teaching of the School, however, 
should go deeper than this. It should examine the prin- 
ciples and history of Christian symbolism, the psychology 
of worship, and the relation of religion to education, 
music, and art. Students thus instructed will be neither 
helplessly ignorant in the presence of immediate duties, 
nor contemptuous of forms which have been precious 
throughout Christian history, but sympathetic, reverent, 
and efficient at precisely those points where such qualities 
are most needed and most welcomed. 

When we turn, finally, to the relation of the minister to 
social questions and social service, we enter the most 
debatable region of professional study. ‘The new expan- 
sion of religious responsibility created by the socializa- 
tion of conscience is the most exhilarating aspect of the 
modern minister’s life. In every community the minister 
is expected to direct and express this new responsibility. — 
In the city he is confronted by the problems of poverty — 
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and industry: in the country he is given an unprecedented 
chance for leadership through the renaissance of rural 
life. The socializing of religion is the problem of the 
twentieth century. 

Concerning the adjustment of studies in Social Ethics 


‘to the earlier curriculum of the Theological Schools, your 


Commission is not wholly agreed. ‘Those members whose 
vocation is in the departments of Economics and Sociology, 
like Prof. Carver and Prof. Ross, advise a dominating 
position of social studies in professional preparation. ‘‘It 
has been increasingly apparent for several years,’ Prof. 
Carver holds (page 17), ‘that Social Service is to be the 
function of the Church.” ‘The primary intellectual part 
of the student’s training must be in the fields of economics 
and the Social Sciences.”’ ‘‘In the great new problems,” 
Prof. Ross believes (page 41), ‘‘he [the minister] is not 
competent to discover what is right.’”’ “Properly equip 
the clergymen, and they will gain vastly in general social 
influence, and in the power to impress religion upon the 
souls of men.’’ Other members of the Commission empha- 
size, on the other hand, the limits of the minister’s function 
in social leadership. Thus Prof. Carpenter remarks (page 
45), ‘‘ Theological training is not concerned with sociology, 
... but the minister must study the application of ethical 
principles to social conditions, and in his preparatory 
years he must make some acquaintance with different 
types of theory and practice.” 

On one point, however, the Commission is of a single 
mind,—that this new demand for social leadership in- 
volves a new degree of thoroughness and discipline in 
preparation, and that the ministry and the churches may 
easily do more harm than good if precipitancy and enthu- 
siasm supplant sanity and science. ‘‘If,” Mr. Greenman 
says (page 39), “he [the minister] plunges headlong into 
social work in the city, he brings reproach on the Church. 
. . . No worker of the lowest grade in. organized social 
activities would be for a moment tolerated who knew as 
little as most ministers.” “‘Equipment,’’ Prof. Ross points 
out, ‘includes something more than a first-hand knowledge 
gained by slum work or settlement residence. ... It calls 
for a social philosophy, for an acquaintance with what 
the great thinkers have discovered concerning the social 
forces and their laws of operation.” ‘Theological Schools, 
in other words, are not to be reduced to technical institu- 
tions for social efficiency, but have before them the much 
larger problem of a philosophy of modern life, a correla- 
tion of economic forces with Christian sentiment. ‘‘It 
is important,’’ Mr. Wigglesworth remarks’’ (page 42), 
“that a minister should know enough of such subjects not 
to cause mischief.”” ‘The immediate peril for the cause of 
religion, that is to say, is not so much indifference to 
social reform as the valor of ignorance, which tempts 
many ministers to rush in where more experienced ad- 
visers only with great caution dare to tread. 

These new conditions of efficiency may easily carry a 
Theological School not only beyond its traditional curric- 
ulum, but beyond its means. ‘They create a conclusive 
argument, therefore, for the association of theological 
teaching with the opportunities of a university. Candi- 
dates for the ministry should be within reach of academic 
courses in Economics, Sociology, and Social Ethics, which 
may instruct them, not only in the social aspects of re- 
ligion, but in the history and principles of social and in- 
dustrial life. In the ordinary course of preparation these 
economic and sociological studies should precede pro- 
fessional training. ‘hey are, as arule, best pursued under 
a teacher who represents, not the purposes of.the ministry, 
but the academic and scientific point of view. The 
minister should know enough of such social science to 
safeguard and direct the social sentiment which his re- 
ligious motives promote. ‘‘The disciplinary studies,” 
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Dr. Crothers says (page 27), “‘belong to the college 
course.” With this preliminary training the professional 
student may easily become master of one form of Social 
Service, and within that special field—child welfare, 
housing, rural economy, industrial education, or the like 
—may have a right to advise and lead. Superficial 
knowledge cannot in these days be disguised by rhetorical 
zeal, and, on the other hand, a minister’s religious in- 
fluence may be vastly strengthened by the general recog- 
nition of his social wisdom. 

5. These considerations indicate in some degree the 
point of view from which a candidate for the Liberal 
Ministry should contemplate his professional training, and 
the ideal course of his education to meet the needs of the 
modern world. He should be aware that new conditions 
call for a new kind of preparation, and that what was once 
enough to equip a minister is not enough to-day. He 
should appreciate that thoroughness in training will 
greatly promote permanent efficiency. If he is in college, 
he should devote the last two years of his course to studies 
which lead to his calling. As the Medical Schools advise 
prospective students to dispose of Chemistry, Zodlogy, 
and General Physiology as studies for the A.B. degree, so 
the Theological Schools should advise German, Economics, 
and Philosophy as studies leading up to the calling of 
the ministry. The student with this preliminary equip- 
ment will be rescued from many hours of work in the 
Theological School which often distract and discourage. 
To require German for a B.I). degree is inevitable, but 
to give a considerable fraction of the precious three years 
of professional study to elementary German is wasteful. 
To encourage economic studies is desirable; but to regard 
such studies as professional is either to approach them 
in an unscientific spirit, or to have their interest over- 
whelm that of all other Departments, or both. Thus 
prepared to enter his three years of professional training, 
a student should find before him, under the conditions of 
the present age, and in the atmosphere of free inquiry 
and rational faith which is breathed in our Theological 
Schools, one of the happiest of human opportunities. He 
is invited to study the Bible as a mine of spiritual treas- 
ures, with its slag and its nuggets, its varied deposits 
and its unexplored levels. He is led to interpret history 
as a process of Divine revelation, a retarded but pro- 
gressive education of the human race. He is inspired by: 
the great ideals of rational religion and of social obliga- 
tion until his loyalty to a Beloved Community becomes 
the passion of his soul and the message of his lips. What 
career could be more welcome to high-minded, whole- 
hearted, and well-trained youth; and what task could 
be happier than to teach such youths and inspire such 
aims, in Schools like those in whose interest this Report is 
submitted and on whose efficiency the welfare of our 
churches depends? 

For the Commission, 
Francis G. PEABODY, 
Chairman. 


A Thanksgiving Prayer. 


Thou hast given the earth to the children of men. 
We give thanks and praise for the old sweet fashions of 
nature, for the coming and going of day and night, for 
the march of the seasons, for the ever-repeated miracle 
of growth by which all creatures are fed, for the stores 
of material for use and beauty, the faculties of industry, 
and the spur of necessity which impels invention. And 
over all is this everlasting greatness of the sky, deep- 
ening while we gaze, and opening up within us another 
firmament which widens into the mysterious infinity of 
spirit—Charles Gordon Ames. 
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Literature. 
THe ROMANCE OF ‘THE . AMERICAN 
THEATRE. By Mary Caroline Crawford. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net.— 
Miss Crawford has been the happy chron- 
icler of romance in early colonial days, and 
especially in the Boston of smaller, more 
provincial interests than those it knows now. 
In writing of the stage, she has a subject 
sure to reward her keen interest in tradi- 
tions and her skill in weaving together 
memories of the past,—not too far distant 
to have its associations often for many yet 
living. Who, for instance, among those 
born in the middle years of the last century, 
can fail to look promptly for what Miss 
Crawford may say of that promised renais- 
sance in American dramatic art which came 
with Arthur Cheney’s establishment of 
the Globe Theatre, and the wonderful 
company with which the new venture was 
inaugurated, “every actor a star’? The 
fair-haired Hamlet gave us only one of the 
sensations of those early years. Earlier in 
time was Anna Cora Mowatt, of whose 
romantic history Miss Crawford might 
easily have made more, and whose beauti- 
ful face would have added another type to 
the many interesting photographs of dis- 
tinguished men and women. Miss Craw- 
ford begins with a chapter on “Players and 
Playhouses of the Eighteenth Century,” a 
capital chapter that starts the book with 
animation. How well-chosen are the sub- 
jects taken up in turn may be seen from the 
successive titles: ‘‘Early Ups and Downs 
of the Theatre in the South’”’; “‘The Curious 
Adventures of Certain Early English Stars’’; 
“The Entertaining Observations of the First 
Charles Mathews”; ‘‘Early Nineteenth 
Century Audiences,’’ etc. The book has 
a certain allurement as a holiday invest- 
ment, but it will also take a more lasting 
place among reminiscences of the earlier 
stages of dramatic art which is to progress 
until it reaches the high place which Miss 
Crawford foresees for it. Few thoughtful 
critics would question, probably, her closing 
word of assurance that the prospects for 
the American theatre were never so promis- 
ing as now. 


THE OLD FRANCISCAN Missions oF CALI- 
FORNIA. By George Wharton James. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.— 
This is the psychological moment for buying 
and reading books about California. If all 
the world is going there in 1915, it is highly 
desirable that the world should go well in- 
formed concerning the principal features of 
the country and the points of greatest inter- 
est there. Among these are the California 
Missions, memorials of a romantic history, 
a series of picturesque traditions, and an un- 
selfish devotion to ideal ends that still has 
inspiration for an age of less self-sacrificing 
interests. The author of In and Out of the 
Old Missions of California needs no introduc- 
tion to any one who has ever previously 
been interested in this subject. The new 
book is designed to answer the present need 
for one that can give the ordinary tourist 
and the brief visitor a fair amount of in- 
formation concerning the history and setting 
of the Missions, and incidentally to show why 
they have a claim on us of to-day. Padre 
Junipero Serra is a name with which the 
children of the Eastern coast should be almost 
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as familiar as with the names of early founders 
of Massachusetts. The many illustrations 
of the book are from photographs especially 
taken for it. In every respect it is well pre- 
pared to serve as counsellor and friend to 
those who wish to make the most of a stay 
in California, whether at one time or another. 


Tak WELL-BRED Doris. By Caroline S. 
Allen. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 
net.—Readers of the Home Department of 
the Christian Register will remember that the 
chapters of this book appeared as separate 
stories in its columns, and enjoy them all the 
more on that account. Miss Allen has a 
gentle serenity of comprehension that takes 
children at their best and understands them 
with genuine sympathy. She writes in a 
way to make small readers in love with good- 
ness, and yet she wastes no time in moralizing 
or preaching. She has a qtick sense of 
fun, and such a story as that of ‘The Ill- 
tempered Doll,’ for instance, shows how she 
can combine the fun with a bit of ethical 
teaching. It may be that little girls now- 
adays do not take their dolls so seriously as 
in the days of which Miss Allen writes; but, 
if that is so, it is all the more interesting to 
read about children who did. The book 
bears appropriately the lines of Robert 
Louis Stevenson as a motto,— 


“Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places; 
That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kings and sages.” 


BALLADS OF THE BE-BA-BokEs. By D. K. 
Stevens. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net—vThe Be-Ba-Boes are the 
queer little people that one meets in well- 
regulated playrooms and in the pages of Si. 
Nicholas. ‘They have no legs and feet, but 
roll round in the most capable and interest- 
ing manner on the egg-like arrangement 
that takes the place of these more ordinary 
conveniences. It is impossible to surprise or 
overturn them in real life, and that ‘“‘the art 
of bowing is admired”’ we are not surprised 
to learn from one of the ballads that give 
desirable information concerning their habits 
and their adventures. They have as many 
exciting times together as did the Brownies 
whose place they take. The pictures are 
many, and in them children will soon begin to 
find familiar figures. ‘They evidently add to 
the gayety of nurseries. 


Hawk, THE YOUNG OsacE. By C. H. 
Robinson. Boston: L.C. Page& Co. $1.25. 
This story of Indian life and adventures in 
the early times is the real thing, written for 
the purpose of giving an accurate account of 
the growth and development of a young 
Indian from his baby days to the position of 
principal war chief of his tribe. It is set in 
the times of De Soto and his Spaniards; but 
the relations with white men have compara- 
tively little place in the story, although they 
contribute to Hawk’s advancement. The 
book enlists one’s sympathy in an unde- 
veloped people who had yet their traditions 
and their ideals, and Hawk is a more inter- 
esting figure than the Indians that ordinarily 
appear in books for boys. 


Roaps FRomM Romer. By Anne C. E. 
Allison. New York: the Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—The aim of these Roman 
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sketches is to show that human nature is 
the same from generation to generation, and 
that the men and women of an ancient 
civilization were not unlike ourselves in 
their personal struggles, defeats, and vic- 
tories. ‘The roads from Rome lead into the 
highway of human life,” and we are to see 
here poet and statesman not as names in a 
history, shining like stars, but as doubting, 
tempted men,—Catullus, at the turning- 
point of his life; Fabia, who in an exile’s 
house bore the heart of a Roman; Calpurnia, 
wife of Pliny, who remembered the mothers 
of little sons; Virgil and Ovid and Horace. 
Several of these papers originally appeared 
in the Aélantic Monthly. 
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~Harry Acres. By Edna H. L. Turpin. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25 net.—The bunch of children who 
frolic their way through the pages of this’ 
book are natural in their sayings and doings, 
and they fit well into their surroundings. 
Sweet Anne, the new cousin who has lived 
‘‘in Washington where the President stays’’ 
and went to school in Paris and has “‘had 
the whooping cough,” is a happy addition 
to the merry group; and, when she ends by 
becoming owner of Happy Acres, which had 
previously been ‘‘David’s cornfield, and 
Dick’s pirate den, and Sweet William’s hoe 
patch, and Anne’s rose arbor, and the village 
picnic place, and the poor things’ flower 
garden,” the happiness of all concerned seems 
to be well established, and the story has its 
proper climax. 


STORIES OF OLD GREECE AND RoME. By 
Emilie Kip Baker. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 net.—The tales of 
Grecian mythology, read and delighted in 
when one is a child, remain always a per- 
manent and satisfactory possession such as 
can never be gained if one comes to them 
only in maturer years when the critical 
faculty has been awakened. They are part 
of a child’s natural heritage. These ver- 
sions are unusually well adapted to their . 
purpose, and a series of notes at the end of the 
book give references to associated literary 
allusions and poems which are of interest in 
this connection. The thirty or more illus- 
trations are well chosen from great works of 
art with which every one should be familiar, 
In all respects this is a most satisfactory 
edition. 


Dorotuy Darnty’s VAcAaTION. By Amy 
Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.—This is the twelfth volume 
about Dorothy and her friend Nancy, and 
Dorothy grows up so slowly that there may 
be twelve more before she is out of her child- 
hood. That will not be too many for the 
children who are in love with Dorothy’s 
lovely face and manners, and who like even 
better to read of the ill-bred, pushing ways of 
some of her small neighbors; but there is not 
much substance nor much variety in the suc- 
cessive volumes. They seem to be as popular 
with the readers for whom they are intended, 
however, as the books of the author of The 
Rosary are with her public. 


Tue Story Book Grris. By Christina 
Gowans Whyte. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 50 cents.—Nobody can 
complain that one does not receive the worth — 
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of the money in buying books published in 
the Macmillan Juvenile Library Series. This 
popular story, first published some seven 
years ago, is one of the pleasant tales of 
family life that always interest girls. How 
sisters of different temperaments and varied 
interests grow up together and the dramatic 
possibilities of such a family give inexhausti- 
ble material for clever talk, unexpected in- 
cidents, and a series of delightful climaxes. 
The book, in its new form, will doubtless 
renew its former success. Only such stories 
are reprinted in this series as have already 
gained their place with young readers. 


THE Boy Epiror. By Winifred Campbell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 
net,—The writer of this book has chosen 
a new field in which to show boy effort and 
achievement. A good deal is required of 
the editor besides editing, and how that 
“good deal” is brought out in one who 
started with theories, and little else, includes 
something that has to do with life rather 
than literature. Jeanie Campbell is an 
important factor in the development of 
the plot as well as a delightful character 
in the story. It is not often that a school 
paper is thus connected with the interests 
of the town in which it is published, but the 
connection is successfully made here which 
brings it into larger relations with the world 
outside the school. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DEBUTANTE. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net— 
These letters are quite what one would ex- 
pect from an American debutante; and, if 
a girl really in the whirl of affairs had time 
to write in such detail, instead of half pages 
scrawled between times, these might be 
the real thing,—perhaps they are. Plainly 
they are not intended for the readers who 
wish to be instructed, as in novels d la mode, 
about the follies and excess of society, for 
this debutante is an American. Neither is 
it for those who have no sympathy with the 
dances and football games and week-ends 
that make up the first season of abud. Such 
are warned away by the title. As for hard- 
hearted critics, they, too, may have been 
young once. 


STORY-TELLING Porms. Arranged by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25——Miss Olcott 
is connected with the Carnegie Library in 
Pittsburg, both as head of the Children’s 
Department and as teacher in the School for 
Librarians. In choosing these story-telling 
poems, she has made an unusual collection 
that will be found especially useful either to 
be put in the hands of children, or to be used 
for reading aloud and story-telling. Each 
poem has the genuine story interest, legendary 
or historical, humorous or imaginative. The 
selections are taken from many poets, only 
five or six of the sixty odd writers being rep- 
resented by more than one or two poems 
each. This is a fine book to introduce 
children into the wide field of genuine lit- 
erature. 


NeED BREWSTER’Ss BEAR Hunt. By 
Chauncey J. Hawkins. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.20 net.—Ned Brewster’s 
Year in the Big Woods was written around 
experiences in New Brunswick. The new 
volume is a story about the best kind of 
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hunting for a boy,—that withacamera. Such 
a hunting trip is not likely to be without 
adventure and danger, especially if one goes 
hunting for bear; and there is quite as much 
excitement in the account as there would 
have been if Ned had depended mainly on a 
gun for his success,—not that the gun plays 
no part in the story. The photographs 
which illustrate the book give decided reality 
to the text. 


THE FRESHMAN EicuT. By Leslie W. 
Quirk. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 
net.—The Wellworth College Series has now 
its second volume, which is fully up to the 
first in its animated accounts of school life 
and athletics. The boys are sturdy, lively 
fellows, all wholesomely interested in the 
sports of the school, but as different one from 
another as real boys are likely tobe. The de- 
scriptions of athletic events are stirring, and 
the play of motives and the complications of 
cross-interests add a good measure of polt 
and incident. This is a story of persever- 
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ance and with all its fun-making has a sensible 
word for the fellow who wishes to succeed. 


THE QUEST OF THE FISH-DoG SKIN. By 
James Willard Schultz. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—The search 
for a seal, that led Pitamakin and Tom Fox, 
the young heroes of With the Indians in 
the Rockies, into the frozen North, there to 
experience wonderful adventures with risk 
of their lives and great hardships, is an ex- 
citing story. Old Indian days and scenes 


are vividly pictured, and the success of the 
quest seems for a time in doubt. It is a 
wild country through which the boys pass, 
and wild people whom they meet; but the 
trip rewarded the boys, and will be considered 
well worth while by boy readers. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Cuaries Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


“F TOLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.’’—Boston Trans- 
cript. phar ree Orr 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was— a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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The Dome, 
The Childher. 


BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY. 


Ah, sure, without the childher, now, I don’t know what I’d 


do at all, 

*Twould be the same old story, every day, an’ nothing 
new at alll! 

°Tis thrue, they are a throuble, an’ I’m often almost wild 
with then— 


But what about the times when I am just another child 
with them? 

When all their fun an’ frolic makes the very rafters ring 
again, 

An’ I, with all my years, am led to join them when they 
sing again? 

When Patsy (that’s the eldest), he that has the roguish 
glance with him— 

He fairly dhrags me in to show the girls how I can dance 
with him? 

When Mary (that’s my second) plays the tunes of other 
days to me— 

An’ she not knowing half the things, poor child, the music 


says to me?— 

When I can see around me every youthful face love-lit 
for me, 

An’ feel that all their merriment’s intended, every bit, 
for me?— 

Ah, then, in spite of all the work, the worry, and bewildher- 
ment, 


I’m thanking God he gave me this; to know what little 
childher meant! 


Ah, sure, without the childher ’tis myself might take it 
aisier; 

But would I be much better off because I might be 
lazier? ... 

An’ tell me how I’d spend the day—I’m thinkin’ ’twould 
be weary now, 

If I could not be looking out for Patsy an’ for Mary, now, 

Or some one or another of the little lives so dear to me, 

An’ thinkin’, are they safe an’ sound? an’ wishin’ they 
were near to me; 

An’ kissin’ them when they come in, an’ layin’ lovin’ hold 
on them, 

An’ askin’ if they’re wet, for fear they’d maybe have a 
cold on them. 

An’ smilin’ to see Michael draw each lovin’ little one to 
him, 

An’ laughin’ when the youngest one, the toddler, tries to 
run to him. 

Tis thrue, the world is filled with care, we suffer every 
day from it, 

But, ah, the little childher, sure, they lure our hearts away 
from it! 

—Sacred Heart Review. 


Grandma’s Birthday Party. 


It was the evening of Marjory’s birthday, 
and now she and grandma were having their 
usual, cosey bedtime chat. Marjory was 
perched on the arm of the great chair, telling 
gramdma all about the party. 

“Oh, it was the loveliest party, grandma!— 
and just think how many pretty gifts they 
brought me! Ruth says each one of them is 
a forget-me-not. Isn’t that a nice way to 
think of birthday gifts? O grandma, what 
kind of a party did you have when you were 
seven?’ 

Grandma smiled, and her eyes looked far 
away. “I had a very different party from 
yours, dear,’’ she said, as she stroked the little 
girl’s shining hair. ‘‘My parents loved me, 
as yours do you; but parties were few and far 
between in those days, and birthday gifts 
were as uncommon. 

“TI remember my seventh birthday. I 
wanted a party more than anything else in 
the world, I think, but I did not ask for one: 


and other things that I have forgotten. 
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some way I did not think it would be of any 
use. ‘There were so many of us, and so little 
time for mere play; but after a while I thought 
out a plan all to myself. 

“T went out under the pine-trees and raked 
the old, dead pine needles up into a great, 
brown square. That was to be my house. 
I gathered with care bits of spruce ‘gum’ 
from the gnarled spruce-trees in the grove, 
and hoarded it carefully for my party. 

“Then I picked wild gooseberries,—not 
many, for the sharp thorns tore my hands 
dreadfully. Those, with the gum, were to be 
my feast. Spruce gumand sour green goose- 
berries are not very like your pink ice-cream 
and pinky white cake, are they, dear? 

“And next there must be presents. Think 
of a real birthday party without presents! 
But where were they to come from? Sud- 
denly I thought of a new way of present giv- 
ing. 

“T went to the little box under mother’s 
bed where I kept all my treasures. In it 
there were the three queer, pretty buttons 
that my aunt Nancy had given me the day 
I stayed with her and gathered caraway seed 
for her spice box; and there were a few bright 
bits of calico, strung on a string, waiting some 
far away piecing time. They were very pre- 
cious to me, for you see even small pieces of 
cloth were not plentiful when I was a little 
girl. Then there was my knitting spool— 
such a very nice spool, with pins stuck neatly 
in the end of it, and purple and red yarns 
started on it. There were a few pink shells, 
It 
was but a little girl’s treasure box, and they 
were treasures indeed. 

“Out they went into my apron, and then 
out with me under the big, beautiful, shadowy 
pines. What a great time I had then, trying 
to decide which of my sisters should have the 
precious buttons, and to whom should the 
calico pieces go. Of course, it was easily 
settled that little Joe must have the pink 
shells, for they were the only part of my 
treasures that a boy would really care for, 
you know. 

“At last my party was ready for its guests, 
and I ran in half timidly to invite them. 
They were to be your great-aunts, Elizabeth 
and Mary and Ann, and then little Joe. 

“The girls were all busily sewing, and I 
remember Elizabeth saying, ‘Oh, dear, I don’t 
want to stop and go out to that foolish party!’ 
You see she was just learning to sew, and she 
felt very big andimportant. But dear Sister 
Mary said: ‘Bless the child! Come on, 
every one of you.’ And so they came, little 
Joe hopping and skipping beside me as we 
went. 

‘When we came to the grove, there was 
the little pine house, and there were four 
large plantain leaves on the ground, a place 
for each guest, and each leaf held the hoarded 
spruce gum and a few of the little green 
gooseberries: then on each leaf was a gift. 

“T had chosen the quilt pieces for Eliza- 
beth; the buttons for Mary (such bright, 
pretty buttons they were); and Ann received 
the knitting spool. Little Joe turned a 
handspring in delight at becoming the proud 
owner of the wonderful pink shells. 

“What fun we had, and how they laughed! 
But, when it was over, Mary held me close 
and said: ‘Bless the child! To think of 
her giving away her keepsakes for,her birth- 
day gifts!’” 

“But, grandma,” broke in Marjory, “didn’t 
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you even have a place at the table, and didn’t 
you get a single thing?”’ 

“Well, no,” laughed grandma. “You see 
I was so busy fixing things that I forgot all 
about myself; but it didn’t spoil my good 
time, and I didn’t miss the gifts, for you see 
I was not used to them. It was my very 
happiest day, and I am sure I could not have 
enjoyed it more had I received a great arm- 
load of gifts.”—Grace G. Crowell, in North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


“Swipes.” 


“Yes’m, there are two of us. Sorry, but 
we always go together; and, if you can’t 
take him, I can’t go.” This was spoken 
very decidedly, and the firm little mouth of 
the speaker drew into a hard red line. 

“But, my dear child, we don’t take dogs 
in school. He must wait outside till you 
finish your lessons,’’ the teacher, a delicate, 
perplexed-looking young woman, replied. 

There was no answer; but the quaint lit- 
tle figure, slowly gathering up her friend 
under her arm, turned and started down the 
road. This was her first day at school, and 
the joys of learning were nothing in compari- 
son to the company of Swipes. 

The teacher looked after her despairingly. 
She did not understand children very well, 
but she understood grown people. 

“Bessy,” she said, ‘will you wait till I 
ask you something? Can you answer for 
Swipes’s behavior in school? I mean, if he 
behaved badly, and made the other children 
laugh, would you mind if he were put out?” 

This appeal to Bessy’s sense of justice had 
its effect; for, after a moment’s hesitation, 
with one small thumb tucked into her mouth, 
and her dusty little shoes shuffling together 
in her agitation, she finally settled matters 
by retracing her steps toward the school- 
house, merely remarking, as she looked up 
at the teacher :-— 

“No, I guess not. 
out, too?”’ 

Miss Barnes wisely made no reply, but 
pushed her little pupil gently into the school- 
room and shut the door after her. 

After Bessy had been shown to a seat, and 
the mysteries of a ‘‘column” of spelling 
explained to her, Miss Barnes turned her 
attention to recitation, and Bessy faded a 
little from her mind. 

Swipes was not used to a school-room, so 
he investigated the slate Bessy’s next neigh- 
bor was using, and, finding it looked inter- 
esting, and did not taste badly, licked a 
whole sum in long division into nothingness 
with one stroke of his tongue; and, quite 
indifferent to the wrath of the author of the 
sum, proceeded to lick her, too, all over, by 
way of easing his feelings. 

Bessy, during this little scene, was trying 
to learn spelling; but the novelty of the 
situation and her sympathy with Swipes 
prevented her from giving due attention to 
business. 

Presently Miss Barnes looked up and 
caught a twinkle in Bessy’s eyes and a shak- 
ing of her small shoulders, which showed 
what was going on. 

Swipes’s head was tucked under the child’s 
arm, and his face showed the nearest ap- 
proach to laughter that he thought fit to 
show under the circumstances. 

“Bessy,” said Miss Barnes, sharply, “learn 
your spelling and pay attention, or you will © 


But couldn’t I be put 


_ added, ‘Swipes Maynard, same age. 
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have to stay after school.’ Bessy looked at 
Swipes for light; but that adventurous per- 
son was now trying a new game, which con- 
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~ sisted in walking across the desks and smell- 


ing each ink-well disdainfully as he passed it. 
The whole school was in a roar. Miss 
Barnes felt that something must be done. 

“Bessy, do you remember what you said 
about your dog when you came this morn- 
ing? He must go out now, and you must 
learn your lessons without him.”’ 

To Miss Barnes’s great surprise, though, 
there were tears very near the brown eyes, 
and a suspicious quiver in the voice which 
asked, ‘“‘Can’t I go, too?’”” When it was re- 
plied that she could not, Bessy offered to 
put Swipes out herself. Indeed, it was well; 
for, though that badly behaved person was as 
good-natured as possible, he did not under- 
stand what was being done with him, and, 
when he was finally tied in the shed, wept 
very atidibly as the morning went on. When 
school was over, and Bessy was called to 
give her name, she stood by Miss Barnes’s 
desk, with Swipes, whom she had rescued, 
clutched tightly under her arm, and gave her 
name, ‘‘Bessy Lois Maynard,’ and then 
He 
can’t write, but I'll do it for him; and there 
are two of us, you see.” 

When Bessy’s report came in for that 
month, and Mr. Maynard was reading what 
he thought a fine record of Bessy’s progress, 
he came to one cipher, and written above it 
in the teacher’s hand, ‘‘’To Swipes’s account 
for conduct unbecoming.’’—Class and Club. 


He went to Walk. 


There is a story of a French dog whose 
breakfast was forgotten, whereupon he ran 
out into the garden, and, returning with a 
sprig in his mouth, deposited it at his master’s 
feet. It was-a sprig of forget-me-not. The 
truth of this story is perhaps open to ques- 
tion, but a story almost as remarkable comes 
from a Florida correspondent whose veracity 
is undoubted. Jack is a handsome New- 
foundland dog. Every. evening at nine 
o’clock he is taken to walk by his master, 
who has an orange-wood walking-stick which 
he particularly likes and usually carries. 

Every evening on the stroke of nine Jack 
rushes to the hat-rack in the hall, noses about 
among the walking-sticks and umbrellas 
until he finds the orange-wood stick, and 
immediately afterward appears before his 
master carrying it in his teeth. He wags his 
tail and prances delightedly about, and shows 
as plainly as possible that he will be a broken- 
hearted dog if his friend and master omits 
the usual evening stroll. 

One evening the family were in the sitting- 
room with some guests. A shower had come 
up, and it was raining hard when the clock 
struck nine. The strokes had hardly died 
away when Jack danced gayly into the room 
with the orange-wood stick in his mouth. 

“No, Jack,” said his master, ““we cannot 
go to-night.. It is raining too hard. We 
should get wet. Just listen to it rain, Jack.” 

With that the host turned his attention 
once more to his guests, and presently they 
heard Jack pulling over the things in the 
hat-rack. They supposed he was putting 
away the walking-stick, like the clever dog 
that he is, 

A few moments later a beseeching little 
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bark was heard. There in the sitting-room 
door stood Jack. “ay Ty 

He had an umbrella in his mouth. Every 
one flew for the rubbers, waterproof and 
hat of the man of the house, and that gentle- 
man, bearing the umbrella so persuasively 
offered him, took Jack out to walk without 
further delay—Vouth’s Companion. 


Thanksgiving. 


The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 

They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 

And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor; 
The great golden pumpkins, that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright happy homes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 
To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving Day? 
The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this: to make thankful other hearts, too; 
For lives that are grateful, and sunny, and glad, 
To carry their sunshine to lives that are sad; 
For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share; 
For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 

— Selected. 


A Valuable Goose. 


O. B. Grimes, who lives in Clifton Heights, 
Ky., is the possessor of a remarkable Hong- 
kong goose. 

Within a week after the goose had come 
into Grimes’s possession she would follow 
him around the yard like a dog, and now it 
is almost impossible for him to leave home 
without the goose following him. 

She is as watchful around the premises as 
a dog. She will not allow a stranger to 
enter the yard unless some of the family 
come out to greet the stranger. 

Mr. Grimes has several cows; and, while 
they are being milked, the goose keeps the 
other stock away from them. If a horse or 
hog or sheep attempts to go near the cows, 
the goose will rush at it with outstretched 
wings, and by her hissing indicate plainly 
that she does not want it near. If the ani- 
mal persists in going close to the cows, the 
goose will fly at its face and thump it over 
the eyes with her wings. She has kept this 
up so regularly that Grimes can milk his 
cows in peace. 

Her latest escapade occurred recently 
when she caught a sow by the ear and led 
her out of the cow-pen. ‘The sow squealed 
lustily, but the goose would not relinquish 
her hold until she had got her outside the 
pen.—The Sun. 


The Pigeon’s Thanksgiving. 


The evening before Thanksgiving little 
Dorothy Perkins was cuddled up in her 
mamma's lap chatting very happily about all 
the baskets of nice things that had been pre- 
pared to send to poor people. 

“OQ mamma,” she suddenly cried, looking 
very grave, “we haven’t any Fanksgiving 
for the pigeons!”’ 

“Sure enough!’’ replied mamma. ‘The 
pigeons must have something nice for Thanks- 
giving. I believe they would like a Thanks- 
giving pie filled with sweet corn.” 
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“That would be lovely!” cried Dorothy. 
“A real pie ’spressly for them?”’ 

“Yes,” said mamma. “Bridget 
make you one to-morrow morning.” 

Every day Dorothy was allowed to sprinkle 
bread crumbs on the window-sill for the pig- 
eons, who came at her call. Many of them 
had grown quite tame, and she called them 
her friends. At twelve o’clock on Thanks- 
giving day she had on her cloak and hood, 
and stood at the open window with mamma 
waiting for the pigeons. 

The little pie, made like a cranberry-pie, 
only filled with sweet corn, was placed on the 
window-sill, and Dorothy was eagerly watch- 
ing to see if the pigeons would eat it. As 
soon as she began to call them, they flew 
toward the window and alighted as usual. 
At first they seemed to miss the bits of bread 
they were accustomed to find. 

In a moment, however, one ventured to 
dive his beak into the pie. ‘Then another and 
another followed his example, until very soon 
it could hardly be seen, there were so many 
pigeons around it. Dorothy watched them 
in perfect delight as they fluttered about and 
eagerly pecked at the delicious food. 

When at last every bit was eaten and the 
pigeons all flew away, she gave a sigh of 
satisfaction as she exclaimed, ‘“O mamma, 
wasn’t it nice that the pigeons had a Fanks- 
giving, too?’’—Vouth’s Companion. 


shall 


Tommy was sitting on the porch in the 
shadow of a post one evening. Some one 
asked who was sitting there, when little 
Lillian said: “It is Tommy. I know him by 
his speak.” 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution, Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual] and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


Present, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
TREASURER, Mas. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
S Habs Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. tt 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 9 5§ children, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

VicE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

Crerxk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Little Green Book.* 


BY M. A. WILCOX. 


Half-a-dozen years ago practically nothing 
was really known regarding the immigration 
situation in America. Congress delayed leg- 
islation for four years while a commission 
gathered the facts on which wise laws might 
be based. ‘The Report of this Commission 
fills forty-two octavo volumes, but for the 
sake of the busy man two of the members 
have embodied its gist in a single modest 
book. Writing with all the wealth of this 
information freshly before them, they sum 
up the present situation as follows:— 

‘‘Probably the most significant feature of 
the entire situation is the almost complete 
ignorance and indifference of the native 
American population to the recent immi- 
grant colonies and their condition. This 
attitude extends even to the native churches, 
and very few agencies have been established 
for the Americanization and assimilation of 
Southern and Eastern European wage- 
earners. Nor only is a great field open for 
social and religious work, but vast possibili- 
ties are offered for patriotic service in im- 
proving serious conditions which confront a 
self-growing republic.” 

Even in the brief time since this report was 
published the churches have taken steps to 
remove the reproach. The Home Mission 
Boards: of the Protestant churches of the 
country have united in asking all the churches 
so to plan their religious work for the coming 
season that a good share of it may be devoted 
to at least a beginning of that education and 
that service which are demanded by Amer- 
ica’s greatest problem. They say truly: 
“To fuse a score of races, speaking forty 
languages and inheriting the most diverse 
social and religious traditions, into a single 
homogeneous, democratic, and righteous 
nation is the task that confronts us.... For 
this task of fusing the ideals of twoscore 
races, together with our own, into a truly 
Christian democracy, we may not rely only 
upon ourselves. These new Americans have 
already made notable contributions to the 
growth of our nation, but the latent un- 
developed forces in the immigrant popula- 
tion have not been fully realized. To de- 
velop these possibilities, to conserve this 
strength of world-old races, to liberate these 
immigrant forces, with the help of these 
New Americans to create a New America,— 
this is the great objective of the Church’s 
programme of service and education.” 

As aninstrument in beginning this work the 
Home Mission Boards are recommending 
a remarkably useful little manual popularly 
known as the Little Green Book. 

It is a guide-book prepared, according to an 
interesting article in the Boston Transcript, 
by a young collegian, carrying graduate work 
at Oxford and spending the long summer 
vacations in tramps through Italy and France, 
who came to love and admire the winning 
natives of those picturesque countries. 
Returning to his New York home in the years 
before Americans had awakened to the need 
of protecting the new-comers, he made ac- 
quaintance with many of them. 

As he realized how much they are mis- 
understood by Americans, there grew in his 


*GurpE TO THE UNITED STATES FOR THE IMMIGRANT 
Auten. By John Foster Carr. Paper, 20 cents, postpaid. 
Separate Manaale in Italian, Polish, Yiddish and English. 
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mind the plan of a book, each section of which 
should correspond to some need that he had 
observed. He would tell them how to hunt 
for work, how to send money home, how to 
avoid the swindlers that lie in wait for them. 
He would tell them how to adapt themselves 
to the different physical conditions of the 
new country; in short, provide for the immi- 
grant a guide which should give him the same 
sort of education that our Baedekers give us, 
and should give it with the same respect and 
brevity. 

Such is the Little Green Book, published 
in 1910. It contains all that the Italian 
immigrant needs to know, as a guide to his 
early days in this country. Its service to 
American citizens is hardly less, and, large 
as its circulation has already been, it is 
destined to steadily increasing usefulness. 
It may be obtained (postpaid) from John 
Foster Carr, 241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. It may also be had at the Twentieth 
Century Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston, and at 
the Social Service Library, 18 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

This manual should not only be distributed 
in a friendly way among the nationalities for 
whom it has been prepared, it should be 
carefully and sympathetically read by 
Americans, that through the things it is 
deemed needful to tell him the ignorance of 
the immigrant and the dangers that surround 
him may be not only known, but made vivid 
and appealing. 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting was 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New 
York City on November 10-12. The at- 
tendance was good, the programme was 
carried out as arranged, and the business 
effectively conducted. The treasurer re- 
ported the financial resources in satisfactory 
condition. Detailed reports were made by 
the secretary and field agent. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Hon. 
Adelbert Moot of Buffalo; vice-presidents, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes and Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, New York City, Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Washington, D.C., Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Montreal, Ontario, Rev. F. C. South- 
worth, Meadville, Pa., and Mrs. W. C. Gan- 
nett, Rochester, N.Y.; trustees, Mrs. Rob- 
ert P. Glasgow, Toronto, Ontario, Mr. S. R. 
Jones, Elizabeth, N.J., and Rev. W. M. 
Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y.; directors, Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J., Rev. 
Walter R. Hunt, Orange, N.J., and Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J.; nomi- 
nating committee, Miss Emma C. Low, 
Brooklyn, Mr. Emerson P. Harris, Mont- 
clair, and Dr. Joseph Allen, White Plains, 
N.Y. : 

Those who attended were impressed with 
the quality of the addresses and the signifi- 
cance of the topics presented. From the be- 
ginning with the conference sermon by Rev. 
William L. Sullivan to the closing address 
by the same gentleman on the “‘ Missionary 
Spirit and Prospects of the Unitarian Church”’ 
much interest was manifest. The first day 
was given over to the Alliance, when Rev. 
Merle St. Croix gave a stirring address on 
“The Forward Movement of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women and what it 
means.’ This introduced one matter of 
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importance for the future of the work in this 
district, which was frequently and earnestly 
discussed throughout the session. This is 
the matter of acquiring and equipping ade- 
quate headquarters in New York. At the 
directors’ meeting the following resolution 
was passed :— 

Resolved, That this board of directors believe that there 
should be a more dignified, commodious, and central de- 
nominational headquarters in the city of New York, to 
consist of a book-room, secretary’s office, and such other 
meeting rooms and accommodations as shall be necessary, 
and that such headquarters shall be located in the vicinity 
of Madison Avenue and 42d Street, and asks the co-opera- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association to that end. 


On motion the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women was invited to appoint a 
committee to co-operate in this matter. 

The second day was devoted to religious 
education, with the rare privilege of listening 
to an address by Prof. George A. Coe of 
Union Theological Seminary, on ‘“‘The Re- 
ligious Education in the Home and Sunday- 
school.” This was ably discussed by Rey. 
Florence Buck. In the afternoon ‘The 
Religious Education of Adults’? was consid- 
ered, with an address by Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck. Mr. George W. Brown led the 
discussion in a lively talk, and others also 
spoke. The significance and opportunities of 
such education in and through our churches 
and Sunday-schools and in the homes at the 
present time was deeply impressed upon all 
present, and must necessarily result in in- 
creased effort along these lines. 

The platform meeting on this evening con- 
nected the topic of this day and the next, 
and embraced three stirring addresses on 
the general subject of ‘““The Message of the 
Church to the Age’: (1) ‘‘To Science and 
its Resources,” by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
of Meadville, (2) ‘‘To Industry and its Prob- 
lems,’’ by Rev. John H. Applebee of Syra- 
cuse, and (3) ‘‘'To Democracy and its Re- 
forms,” by Rev. E. A. Rumball. 

The last day was devoted to a considera- 
tion of “The Relation. of the Church to 
Social Problems.”” Mr. Alexander Johnson, 
recently secretary of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, set forth 
in telling words the needs of doing away with 
the schools for crime which the American 
county jail affords, also the need for adequate 
methods of dealing with the feeble-minded 
and criminal classes. He gave no solution 
of the problems, leaving that to the con- 
science of his hearers; but he spoke with the 
authority of a man who knows. This ad- 
dress was followed by an able discourse on 
“The Church and Social Problems in Eng- 
land,” by Rev. E. H. Reeman, recently from 
Hull, England. 

The conference had a rare privilege in 
listening to an address by Mr. James O. 
Eagan of Boston, who spoke in the after- 
noon on the subject, ‘‘ The Church as a School 
for Character.” It was made manifest that 
the individual using the church as an instru- 
ment has the greatest opportunity for mould- 
ing moral character in the young by per- 
sonal contact and relationship. The pro- 
gramme closed with a stirring’ and opti- 
mistic address by Rev. A. R. Hussey on 
“The New Conscience.’’ 

It is generally conceded that the confer- 
ence was a real success, and many expressed 
satisfaction in the privilege of listening to 
experts upon questions of so great importance. 

In the business meetings some necessary 
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changes were made in the constitution, in 
order to make the working of the confer- 
ence more efficient. 

During the sessions the following resolu- 
tions were presented and adopted :— 


Resolved, That this conference set on record its admira- 
tion of and reverence for the life, character, and service of 
Dr. Robert Collyer, whose death on Nov. 30, 1912, marks 
its greatest personal loss in the year just passed. For 
thirty-three years minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City, he was, during all this period, a leader in 
the activities of this conference, a devoted servant of all 
its parochial and public interests, a beloved friend of all 
its ministers, officers, and members, A giant in spiritual 
stature as well as in physical form, a noble preacher of 
gentle and persuasive speech, a radiating influence of 
sweetness and light, a saint, a seer, a friend of humankind, 
Dr. Collyer will be ever remembered among us for our love 
of him as a man and our pride in him'as one of the bravest, 
purest, and noblest figures in the history of our cause. 

Resolved, That this statement be spread upon our min- 
utes and copy sent to the members of Dr. Collyer’s family. 


Whereas colored citizens of the United States in the gov- 
ernment service at Washington are being segregated by 
themselves in the federal departments, on the ground that 
some white citizens in the same service object to associat- 
ing, or should not be required to associate with them, 

Be it resolved, That this Conference of Unitarians meeting 
in New York City believe that such segregation has no 
relation to proper regulation of the public service, and 
cannot be justified as such, but will result in stamping 
colored citizeas with a badge of indignity in the house of 
government that knows no racial distinctions among its 
citizens; that such action by the government or by any 
officer thereof is in open violation of the principles of equal- 
ity upon which the government stands; that it is unprece- 
dented and incapable of justification by an administra- 
tion professing devotion to democratic principles, and calls 
for prompt and effective redress at the hands of the Presi- 
dent and all others in authority. 

Be it also resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and be distributed to the press. 


Our attention having been drawn to alleged unAmerican 
and unconstitutional treatment of the miners and their 
families in the State of Colorado, we, the members of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
assembled in New York City, hereby request Congress to 
support a resolution calling for a congressional investiga- 
tion into the mining conditions of Colorado. 


F. M. BENNETT, 
Field A gent. 


The Social Service Conference. 


The second annual Social Service Con- 
ference, arranged by the Department of 
Social and Public Service of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, will be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 3 and 
4. The sessions of Wednesday afternoon and 
all day Thursday will be held at Channing 
Hall, and the Wednesday evening session 
at the vestry of the Arlington Street Church, 
351 Boylston Street. The conference opens 
on the afternoon of December 3 at two 
o’clock. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will 
preside. The general subject will be ‘‘The 
Social Mission of the Church.’’ Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, for several years superintendent of 
the Department of Church and Labor of the 
Presbyterian body and now a consulting 
sociologist of New York, will give the prin- 
cipal address on the subject, ‘‘The Call of 
the New Day to the Old Church.” ‘The 
discussion following will be opened by Mr. 
Robert G. Valentine of Boston and Rey. 
Edward Cummings, minister of the South 
Congregational Church. 

At the Wednesday evening session in the 
vestry of the Arlington Street Church, 
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Rey. Daniel Evans, D.D., will preside. 
The subject is “The Coming Millions,” 
and concerns immigration. There will be 
two addresses, one by George W. Tupper, 
Ph.D., so well known here jn Boston, on 
“The Church and the New American,” and 
the other on “The Immigrant in Industry,” 
by Peter Roberts, Ph.D., secretary of the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

On Thursday morning Hon. Clarence E. 
Carr, vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will preside. The theme 
is ‘The Church at Work.” Mr. William 
H. Pear, secretary of the Boston Provident 
Association, will have an address on ‘‘The 
Potential Social Power of the Churches.” 
At. the same session Mr. Alexander Johnson, 
so long general secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
will speak on “‘Childhood’s Bill of Rights.” 
On Thursday afternoon Mr. Elmer S. 
Forbes, secretary of the Department of 
Social and Public Service, will preside, and 
“The Church in the Community”’ will be 
the subject under discussion. There will 
be an address on “Our Changing Ethics: 
the Social Basis of Life,’ by Hon. Frederic C. 
Howe, director of the People’s Institute, 
New York City. The last address, on 
“The Church and the City,’ will be by 
Rey. Paul Moore Strayer, minister of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N.Y. 

At the first conference there were three 
addresses at each session, but this left almost 
no time for questions and discussion. This 
year there will be two addresses at each of 
the sessions, and this will give ample time 
for discussion. "The attendance at the first 
conference was large, but it is anticipated 
that the attendance this year will be much 
greater, as interest in social service is steadily 
increasing among the churches. 


Dr. John Carroll Perkins. 


Dr. Perkins tendered his resignation to 
the First Parish in Portland on Sunday, 
September 21. When the attempt to have 
the resignation withdrawn failed, a gift of 
$2,300 was sent to him with the following 
letter signed by Mrs. Marcia B. Jordan and 
bearing the names of one hundred and 
seventy-five parishioners :— 

“What we are sending you to-day with 
our grateful love, at the close of twenty- 
three years of service for the First Parish 
Church of Portland, is not so much a ‘gift’ 
as it is the embracing of an opportunity on 
our part to exercise a privilege. It is our 
motive, if we may so term it, for repeating 
here the spontaneous outpouring of our 
hearts. Nor do I set down these words as 
coming from any one group of deyoted 
friends. ‘They are transcribed from many 
men and women of your parish as they have 
been eagerly expressed and reiterated since 
the first knowledge of your resignation came 
to them, and they were obliged with deep 
sorrow to accept it. ‘Tell him,’ says one 
parishioner who represents many, ‘that we 
view with great concern and accept with 
great regret his decision to terminate his 
pastorate with us. We wish to assure him 
that we look back on his and Mrs. Perkins’s 
twenty-three years of devotion to our interests 
and welfare as of priceless value to the church 
and to his people. It hasresultedso happily 
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in maintaining the old, valued traditions of 
our parish, and has re-established a church 
building enriched with tablets and improve- 
ments, that will make the First Parish an 
inspiration to future efforts, but will stand 
no less as a monument to his zeal, executive 
power, good taste, and judgment.’ We 
realize what has been done for us in the re- 
vival, development, and use by you of tradi- 
tion and history so that the church is a 
stronger factor than ever before in the de- 
nomination and in its relation to the city of 
Portland and the State of Maine. Of our 
personal relations we cannot here trust 
ourselves to speak, but in social and phil- 
anthropic and charitable work we have 
been led by our pastor and his wife to defi- 
nite and satisfactory results. Most of all 
we long to express the abiding good we have 
received from your guidance in religious 
truth, and the endowment bestowed upon us 
in spiritual understanding. It is something 
of this last that you phrase when in your letter 
you speak of unity and harmony and of the 
unusually close and rare quality of the ties 
that have united us. May your future work 
bring happiness and prosperity to you both. 
A deeper, truer allegiance and love and trust 
it could not bring.” 


American Unitarian Association. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

The Board of Directors held their regular 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Tues- 
day, November 11, at 2 P.M. There were 
present Messrs. Brown, Carr, Dole, Eliot, 
Fox, Fothingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchin- 
son, Little, Long, Pierce, Richardson, Rob- 
inson, Sprague, Williams, Wilson, Mrs. 
Dinsmore, Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for October, 1913 :— 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash ontband! Oat, Gators. siertin si aielersos thoes $20,576.04 
From donations: 3202 eon ee a eS 799.43 
Income of invested funds.............. 7,364.07 
URAC Pe ts 7c PO ea > Dee ee PR 13.60 
Investments (received for investment).. 18 ef 25 


Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 


Tepaidon loans “ion she ieisctiemin sae sie 150.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Unita- 
rian Building Account.............. 10.53 
Bequest of Mrs. Mehitable Calef Coppen- 
hagen Wilson of Cambridge, Mass., to 
create the Mrs. Mehitable Miller 
(Calef) Coppenhagen Fund.......... 4,320.00 
$52,480.72 
PAYMENTS. 
For mupslonaty boo wear (societies, etc.). . » Saghyet 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 2,320.71 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 359.09 


Payment on account of sundry trust funds. 6,099.42 
Pittsfield Church Fund, on account of pay- 
ment of bills for alterations and improve- 


ments of Unity Church property....... 380.73 
Unvestinents. 4 ewes sicuis a ira'd Gace 6 a 13,520.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

CIT So Sp ee A a 2,300.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries... .. .10 
Publication Department.........-...55- 1,500.00 

Cash.on hand Nov,,1,:1913.)...0...0e0+eeeo 15,908.40 
$52,480.72 


The Finance Committee reported that 
in response to the request of the society it 
had voted to accept the trust of the property 
of the society in Alameda, Cal., under the 
conditions of the Greene Fund. The com- 
mittee further reported that it considered 
any action in connection with the Girard 
Avenue Church of Philadelphia inexpedient 
at this time. 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
who had just completed a tour of Canada as 
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a Billings lecturer, was presented, and gave 
a most interesting and valuable report of 
his activities on this tour and of his obser- 
vations of the work now being done in the 
Unitarian churches of the Dominion. 

The secretary, Mr.* Wilson, reported to 
the board his observations on his recent visit 
to the churches in Kansas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, and Tennessee, and on the Ministers’ 
Institute which he had conducted at Denver, 
Col. 

A letter was read from the Committee on 
College Girls of the Alliance, asking that, if 
possible, some plan be adopted looking toward 
the systematic reinforcement of certain col- 
lege town pulpits in New England by Uni- 
tarian preachers of wide reputation. Mr. 
Sprague made an earnest appeal for this 
cause, and it was 


Voted, That the Committee on College Centres be au- 
thorized and empowered to confer with the Committee on 
College Girls, and to incur such expenses as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the recommendations of that committee. 


‘The New England Committee reported on 
the situation in Holyoke, and after discussion 
it was 


Voted, That the board approves the plans for the im- 
provement of the church property in Holyoke, and recom- 
mends that they be carried out. 

Voted, That, when these changes shall have been made 
and the balance received from the sale of a portion of 
the property placed in trust with this Association® the 
board is in favor of supplementing the local resources so 
that new life and impulse can be given to the cause. 


Mr. Dole desired to have his vote recorded 
in the negative. 

A resolution adopted by the directors of 
the Middle States Conference was read, ask- 
ing the co-operation of the Association in 
securing a more adequate denominational 
headquarters in New York City, and, after 
discussion, it was 


Voted, That the president, treasurer, and assistant sec- 
retary be a committee to confer upon this matter with the 
directors of the conference and the representatives of the 
New York League, and to report their recommendations 
to this board. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.55 P.M. 


Lewis G. Witson, 
Secretary. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Religious Education Programme at 
the Middle States Conference. 


BY FLORENCE BUCK, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 


It is a matter for congratulation that an 
entire day of the Middle States Conference 
programme, and that the most important 
day, was given to the presentation of the 
subject of religious education. It is an in- 
dication that the churches are awake to their 
opportunity and their obligation concerning 
the religious development of the children 
and young people in our household of faith. 

Two members of the faculty of this de- 
partment were in attendance at the Con- 
ference session of Tuesday. ‘The Secretary, 
who was announced on the programme to 
open the discussion on the paper of the fore- 
noon, was detained in Boston by an important 


~ 
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board meeting, but sent the Associate Sec- 
retary to take his place. 

The theme for the morning session was 
‘Religious Education in the Home and the 
School.’”” It was ably presented by Rev. 
George A. Coe of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. The speaker said he would treat the 
theme assigned; but, in order to limit it 
and so come closer to the subject, he would 
name his address “A Religious Point of Con- 
tact with Loving Children.” 

He opposed the idea, which has sometimes 
been advocated, that the child passes through 
all the stages of race development, and that 
in consequence the young human being is a 
young savage. When the savage elements 
seem to be dominant in any case, the cause 
is to be sought in the conditions of life, .in 
the social environment. Is he brought in 
contact with the normal refining influences? 
Or is he, as in the boys’ school, removed 
from the natural social conditions which fam- 
ily life offers? 

Prof. Coe assured his hearers that the 
difficulty of training the child into the ele- 
ments of the Christian life offered no reason 
why the task should not be accomplished. 
We needed only to assure ourselves that 
there is in child nature a basis for such train- 
ing. The speaker found that basis in the 
parental instinct. This instinct is universal, 
and develops psychically long before the time 
of its fulfilment in mature life. It is this 
parental instinct which enables the child 
through helpfulness to enter into the real 
life of the family. 

It manifests itself in the love and care for 
dolls (shown by boys, as well as girls, when 
they are not laughed at for exhibiting their 
real feelings) for pets, for all helpless crea- 
tures. By it the young life gains some ap- 
prehension of God as Father. Lessons which 
reveal the Divine Life in nature, such as the 
mother’s care for the helpless birds in the 
nest, awaken religious emotions and bring 
the child into conscious touch with the life 
of God through the appeal to the parental 
instinct. This understanding of the basis 
for religious training pointed the way for 
its accomplishment in home and _ school, 
invited to the difficult and glorious task of 
training the young into Christian char- 
acter and life. 

The address was received with marked 
interest and attention. While some of his 
hearers, like the writer, may have questioned 
whether all the manifestations of affection 
in the child can be rightly referred to the 
parental instinct alone, all must have felt 
that an adequate basis for religious training 
was shown. ‘The speaker put into academic 
parlance the great word of religion, that he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him. 

In the discussion following, the use of the 
play instinct for teaching reverence and the 
elements of religious practice was advocated. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Starbuck 
took up the religious training of adults 
through the work of the Sunday school as 
one of the practical tasks of the church. 
Young people Jeave Sunday school because 
as usually managed there is nothing there 
for them. If instruction were vital, if it 
dealt with adequate themes in a command- 
ing way, if it gave spiritual food, young 
folks—yes, and their elders, would flock to 
it. Dr. Starbuck urged the consideration of 
the Sunday-school task from this larger plan 
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and view-point. Adult classes were needed 
in the school both for their influence on the 
younger pupils, helping them to see that the 
school was valued by grown-ups, and for the 
enlargement and quickening of the religious 
life of the members of the class. Many books 
were mentioned which might be used as sub- 
ject-matter for religious training of adults that 
should be at once interesting and adequate. 

The insistence of the train schedule pre- 
vented the writer from hearing the dis- 
cussion of this paper, which was led by Mr. 
David W. Brown. ‘The schools of the 
churches represented at the conference ought 
to feel the impulse of this day’s programme, 
and be helped through their delegates, who 
were privileged to think together on this 
greatest and most inspiring task of the 
church. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The*F: air. 


The Eighth Biennial Bazaar is a thing of 
the past and will go down in the history of 
the Young People’s Religious Union as a suc- 
cess socially and financially. While it did 
not net the coveted three thousand dollars, 
it brought willing helpers and discovered a 
mine of workers among our distant societies; 
for never before have so many donations been 
sent from so wide an area. 

The young people around Boston have to 
bear necessarily the brunt of the work during 
the days of the fair, and we certainly are 
appreciative of their untiring efforts. Miss 
Cline, the chairman, wishes to thank all those 
who assisted in any way, and to assure them 
of her gratitude for their loyal support and 
co-operation. Great praise is also due the 
friends on the Pacific Coast who rallied so 
generously to the support of that table, which 
of itself cleared one hundred dollars. 

The fair opened auspiciously on Thursday 
afternoon, with a goodly attendance. Mr. 
Sanford Bates, the president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, introduced as the 
first speaker Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York, an earlier president of the Union, 
who went back to Bible times and even to 
India, citing the custom of buying and selling 
goods in vogue then, and showing that human 
nature has not changed much since those 
days except in its outwardness; for fairs 
are still held and things are still bartered 
and sold. People like to come together in 
this way at fairs for sociability, for the 
friendly hand-clasp, etc., and in closing Mr. 
Holmes made a stirring plea for buyers. 
Hon. John D. Long of Hingham, the friend 
of all good Unitarians, young or old, was the 
next speaker and expressed his warm interest 
in the young people of the denomination 
and his pleasure at having been invited to 
assist in formally opening this bazaar. On 
this occasion the Hymn of Dedication, 
written purposely by Mr. Holmes, was sung 
for the first time. 

In the evening ‘‘ Ye District School” was 
especially well presented by several members 
of the Boston Federation, which had full 
charge of the programmes for Thursday and 
Saturday evenings and on Saturday after- 
noon. ‘This federation also offered its hos- 
pitality to distant and out-of-town workers 
and helpers unable to return home. e 
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On Friday evening a café chantant was 
well received, some Japanese songs by several 
young ladies in the costume of that country 
being highly commendable. The success of 
this evening’s entertainment was due to Mrs. 
A. Isabelle Davis of Quincy, a professional 
in this line, who had consented to serve as 
director for this event. On Saturday after- 
noon Miss Margaret Sayward of Dorchester 
amused the children with entrancing tales 
such as the little folk all like. The dance 
on Saturday evening, enjoyed by a goodly 
company of young people, brought the bazaar 
to a close. 

Now every one is curious to know results. 
It is confidently hoped that the total will be 
between fifteen and sixteen hundred dollars. 
In this connection it may be interesting for 
comparison to note the sums made at some 
previous fairs :— 

In 1899, at the College Fair, $1,320.50; 
in 1900, at the Holiday Fair, $882.96; in 
1903, at the Festival of Nations, $1,588.50; 
in 1905, at the Scenes in Bookland, $1,123.67; 
in 1907, at Biennial Bazaar, $1,735.81; in 
1909, at the Sixth Biennial Bazaar, $2,054.70; 
in 1911, at the Seventh Biennial Bazaar, 
$1,713.39. 

Inquiries are also coming regarding an 
“After Sale.”” There seems to be hardly a 
sufficient number of articles for such an ad- 
vertisement, but the articles remaining un- 
sold may be seen by calling at Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., where the 
secretary will be glad to dispose of them to 
purchasers. 


Religious [ntelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Women’s Ministerial Conference will 
meet on Monday at 2 p.m., November 24, 
at 25 Beacon Street. An address upon 
“Church Unity” will be given by Rev. 
Florence Buck. 


The Ministerial Union will meet on Monday, 
the 24th inst., in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The Rev. Samuel R. Max- 
well of Greenfield, Mass., will speak on “The 
Distinctive Feature of our Faith and Fellow- 
ship To-day.” 


At the weekly musical service in King’s 
Chapel next Saturday noon, Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, organist of the Chapel, will play. 
Next week will be observed as Thanksgiving 
Week, with short addresses suitable to the 
season at each of the services. The speakers 
and subjects will be as follows: Monday, 
November 24, Rev. Alfred Manchester, 
Salem, “The Soul’s Response to Divine 
Providence”; Tuesday, November 25, Rev. 
Charles F. Russell, Weston, ‘Thanksgiving 
for Destitution’’; Wednesday, November 
26, Rev. George Batchelor, D.D., Cambridge, 
“A Thankful Disposition”; Friday, No- 
vember 28, Rev. H. C. MacDougall, Franklin, 
N.H., “The Festival of the Home.’ On 
Thanksgiving Day the usual union service 
with the First Church in Boston will be 
held in King’s Chapel at eleven o’clock. 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow will be the preacher. 


Meetings. 


THE Pui_aDELPHIA LEAGUE.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held at the First Church 
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on Thursday, Nov. 6, 1913, at 11 AM. ‘The 
meeting was very well attended, and lis- 
tened with profound attention to an address 
by Henry Wilbur of the Society of Friends, 
on ‘‘The Place of the Bible in the Modern 
World.” Mrs. Imogene B. Oakly read a 
memorial to Mrs. Owen Wister, a League 
member, who was president of the Civic 
Club and zealous in good works. Miss 
Holcomb also paid an appreciative tribute 
to the character of Mrs. Augusta Foote, who 
has recently passed away. 


THE CuHicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The Alliance met at Unity Church, Nov. 6, 
1913, at 11 A.M., Mrs. Long presiding. Mr. 
Charles S. Beals, secretary of the Peace 
Society, spoke on “‘ The Service of Women in 
International Peace.’’ ‘Through all the ages 
woman has paid homage to the strength and 
glitter and pomp of the army, and has incited 
its soldiers to warfare. Woman is also the 
victim of war. The hardship and bereave- 
ment which has come to her through the 
ravages of war and through the loss of those 
near to her have required more courage and 
endurance on her part than to have been a 
soldier on the battle-ground. Militarism has 
retarded the enfranchisement of woman. She 
has not had the ballot because she has not 
had brute strength. As woman has been the 
cause as well as the victim of war, she should 
be interested in peace. ‘The discussion was 
led by Mrs. Lyndon Evans, who gave some 
practical suggestions by which woman may 
help to bring about conditions of peace. ‘This 
was followed by the regular collection. The 
Alliance then adjourned to the dining-room, 
where the ladies of the church served an ex- 
cellent luncheon. During the luncheon Mrs. 
Delano read an interesting letter from Mrs. 
Abbie A. Peterson of Watha, N.C. It was 
decided to present the matter to the different 
branches and ask for small contributions. 
Mrs. Fleming also gave an interesting talk 
on the work of the Young People’s Peace So- 
ciety at La Grange. The number in atten- 
dance at the meeting was forty-two. Eleanor 
Johnson Lynn, Secretary. 


THE NEw YorkK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—The league met, on November 7, 
at the church of the Messiah, New York. 
The president, Mrs. William B. Donnell, gave 
the keynote of the meeting by quoting sen- 
tences from the various speeches given at 
the Buffalo Conference. The meeting was 
well attended by both members and guests. 
As the membership is almost four hundred, 
there was a large audience. The programme 
was an interesting and complete review and 
presentation of denominational Unitarianism. 
Mrs. Herbert S. Griffen gave a detailed ac- 
count of the May meeting in Boston; the 
president gave an account of the General 
Conference; and Mrs. William L. Sullivan 
related the experience of her visit to the 
International Congress in Paris to which Rev. 
William L. Sullivan was a delegate. One feels 
that the whole system of religion in Europe 
is decadent, so many nominally Catholics 
are really free thinkers, with no great free 
church. Mrs. Sullivan told of an informal 
service over the grave of Theodore Parker in 
Florence. The principal address of the day 
was given by Miss Anna M. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the National Alliance, who spoke 
with great power of the mission of the Alli- 
ance as a denominational support. Its mem- 
bership represents about twenty thousand 
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women, and Miss Bancroft expressed the hope 
to have every Unitarian woman a member. 
The collection taken was donated to the 
furnishing of the Summit (N.J.) church. 
After adjournment was luncheon, and an 
enjoyable social time was spent in the parlor 
of the church. 


THe ALLIANCE.—The monthly board 
meeting was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Friday, Nov. 14, 1913. All mem- 
bers present enjoyed the privilege of meet- 
ing the new vice-president of the Middle 
States. Both the president and correspond- 
ing secretary reported a busy month. Miss 
Bancroft has visited many New England 
branches, while Mrs. Davis has given her 
time to branches in Ohio, Michigan, and 
Western New York. One life member 
has been added during October. Let us 
try to increase this list. The Cheerful 
Letter Committee is broadening its work in 
its various departments through the co- 
operation of the branches. A letter in 
regard to the new work of the Post-office 
Mission Committee will soon be sent out. 
A new branch has been formed in Victoria, 
B.C. The Canadian branches have expressed 
their deep appreciation of the change in the 
name of the Alliance. 

An appeal for $500 for Norton, Mass., 
was presented, This town is well known 
to many as the home of Wheaton Seminary 
which has within two years become Wheaton 
College. A most interesting report from 
the Southern Missionary Committee was 
read. Rev. Francis M. McHale of the Flor- 
ida Circuit has moved to Marianna, Fla. 
Books sent to him will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged, as he wishes a library in the 


Deaths. 


ANNA WHITE WARREN. 


Miss Anna White Warren, whose sudden death occurred 
early on Sunday morning, October 26, was one of the 
oldest and most) honored members of Ali Souls’? Church, 
New York. In all the activities of the church she was an 
interested and efficient helper. Her loyalty and devotion 
to the Unitarian faith was deeply ingrained in her very 
being, Next to her brother, with whom she lived, was 
her love for her church. Her strong individual character 
made her advice valuable and much sought. All Souls’ 
Church feels her loss as almost irreparable. Her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Warren, were among the first mem- 
bers of the church, Miss Warren was of Pilgrim and 
Plymouth ancestry, and had in her character a portion of 
the sturdy integrity and downright honesty of expression 
we are accustomed to ascribe to those early steadfast 
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DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. LINcoLn BATES, Supt., 
Jamestown, RI. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


RGANIST of twenty years’ experience, who is also a 
graduate of the Tuckerman School, and engaged in 
social work during the week, is at present at liberty to take 
a new organ position. Would prefer one in a Unitarian 
church, and where the duties of organist could be combined 
with charge of the music in the Sunday-school, and other 
Sunday-school work. Is experienced in organizin; and con- 
ducting young people’s chorus choirs and choral societies. 
Best of references both as a musician and a social worker. 
Address, ORGANIST, care of the Tuckerman School, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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town. ‘The Canton, Mass., Sunday-school 
sent money to Shelter Neck, which has been 
used to renovate the interior of the church. 
The Unitarian students at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., have asked that 
Unitarian preaching be provided for them. 
The American Unitarian Association will 
gladly co-operate with the College Girls’ 
Committee in this matter. 

The fact that 573 visitors were received 
at Headquarters during October seems to 
indicate increased interest in the work. 
Manuals for 1913-14 may be purchased at 
25 cents a copy; also the pins which the 
Badge Committee hope every Alliance woman 
will wear. These pins vary in price from 
25 cents to $1.60. Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
spoke most enthusiastically of various ways 
in which the Alliance might increase its in- 
terest in international work, particularly in 
Italy and Japan. The resignations of Mrs. 
E. H. Loomis, vice-president of Pacific Coast, 
and Mrs. W. G. Tracy, director for New 
York, were accepted with regret. Twenty- 
five members of the Board had luncheon 
at the Business Women’s Club during the 
noon recess. Meeting adjourned at 3.45 P.M. 


Churches. 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. C. G. Adams: Mr. Adams has been 
preaching fine sermons since he became the 
minister here last spring, and the society is 
certainly fortunate to have such an oppor- 
tunity. He has preached recently on ‘‘The 
God Idea,” ‘‘The Barren Fig-tree,” ‘‘The 
True Aristocrat,’ and ‘‘The Crutch.” On 
November 2 he had a beautiful service 
which he marked as the Parish Memorial 
Sunday, commemorating the lives of all mem- 
bers who have passed away, and his subject 
was ‘‘Immortality.” The Women’s Alliance 
meetings all the autumn thus far have been 
well attended. On Friday, November 7, 
they held their annual harvest sale and 
supper. 


CoLrorADo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: A steady 
increase has been noted in our Sunday-morn- 
ing congregations this fall. The minister 
has been preaching, since September 1, a 
course of sermons on “The Message of 
Modern Philosophy.’ ‘The evening services 
have been largely attended. Sunday, No- 
vember 2, was a record day, with a large 
congregation in the morning; the church 
full in the afternoon, when Mr. Stebbins 
Wells of Los Angeles, Cal., spoke on “Side 
Lights on the Social Evil’; and at night an 
overflowing audience listened to Mr. Thomas 
J. Tynan on ‘The Criminal, and how to re- 
form him.” 


ELIzABETH, N.J.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Joseph A. Kyle: A buoyant spirit of hopeful- 
ness is dominating the church, since the com- 
ing of the new minister, Mr. Kyle, who has 
inspired the people with new energy and 
courage. ‘The church attendance has more 
than doubled, and every member is ready 
to follow in any good work which Mr. Kyle 
may lead. The new bulletin-board is at- 
tracting the notice of many. 


Erie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes: The sixteenth annual 
meeting was held in the church November 1. 
One hundred and twenty people sat down to 
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well-laden tables and enjoyed the banquet 
served by members of the Women’s Alliance. 
At the business meeting Mrs. J. C. Williams, 
vice-president of the board of trustees, pre- 
sided. ‘The secretary’s report showed that 
the business interests of the church had been 
effectively attended to. He reported 40 
new members added to the church rolls. 
The treasurer’s report showed that about 
$3,000 had been raised and expended during 
the year on the current expenses of the 
church. ‘The sum of $450 was paid upon the 
church debt. The financial outlook is better 
than it has ever been in the history of the 
church. Mrs. J. C. Bushnell reported for 
the Women’s Alliance a successful church 
fair, a fine literary programme, and 22 new 
members. Mrs. Byrnes reported an enrol- 
ment of 82 in the Sunday-school, regular 
teachers’ meetings, and a new spirit of effi- 
ciency as the result of the teachers’ institutes 
in Meadville. The King’s Daughters had 
done work for the Hamot Hospital and other 
philanthropic institutions in the city. Six 
meetings were held during the winter in the 
Majestic Theatre, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 7,000 people, at a cost of $600, and 
5,000 pieces of literature were distributed at 
the meetings. A Unity Club has held socials 
and entertainments once a month. Rev. 
Mr. Byrnes, the minister, reported that he 
had conducted 74 religious services, de- 
livered 74 sermons in the church, presided 
at 35 sessions of the open forum, delivered 
16 addresses at the Monday night conference 
of religion, delivered 35 sermons and lectures 
in 35 different towns and cities outside of 
Erie, officiated at 12 funerals, officated at 11 
marriages, besides rendering many other 
services expected in the life and work of a 
minister. Rev. F. M. Bennett, field agent 
of the Middle States Conference, delivered 
an able and practical address upon church 
organization and efficiency. 


OAKLAND, CaL.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. William Day Simonds: At a 
recent meeting Mr. H. A. Hand, a recent 
graduate of the Pacific School for the Ministry, 
was unanimously elected to the office of 
assistant minister. This step was rendered 
necessary by the fact that the regular min- 
ister, Rev. W. D. Simonds, is almost con- 
stantly employed in public service to the 
community, in one way and another, and is 
wholly unable to attend to the parish work 
desirable in a rapidly growing city. The 
church considers itself fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. Hand, a young man of 
good address and excellent ability, and looks 
forward to a season of unusual prosperity. 
November Sunday morning sermons and 
addresses were announced as follows: No- 
vember 2, ‘‘ The Opening of Life’s Iron Gates”’; 
November 9, ‘“‘The Most Costly Thing in 
the World,” a sermon to young people; 
November 16, “In an Age of Problems and 
Statistics we need—God’’; November 23, 
Thanksgiving Service, addresses by Mr. 
Simonds and Mr. Hand; November 30, 
“Preaching Righteousness to the Righteous: 
Do the So-Called Good People Require 
the Church?”’ On Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 2, a service of welcome was held to give 
sincere and hearty greeting to Mr. Hand. 
Addresses of welcome were given, and Mr. 
Hand responded in an address outlining his 
conception of what the church ought to do for 
the community. Sunday evening services 
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will be held during the month of November, 
The success that has so far attended the 
minister’s ‘Travel Lectures” on Tuesday 
evenings must be gratifying to all friends of 
the church. 


Personals. 


Miss Mary P. Webster, 18 Centre Street, 
Cambridge, who has been assisting the 
Editorial Committee in charge of the prepa- 
ration of the new Hymn and Tune Book, is 
ready to give informal talks before Alliance 
branches on the subject, ‘‘ The Use of Hymns 
as part of the Service of Worship.”’ Miss 
Webster has been especially concerned with 
the preparation of the music of the new 
Hymn Book, and has long been a student of 
hymn tunes. Alliance Branches may com- 
municate with her directly, or through Rey. 
Henry Wilder Foote, 25 Beacon Street. 


From a private letter we venture to quote 
this pleasant word concerning the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre in Chicago and its work: 
“Everything is moving on well at the Lincoln 
Centre. Last week, by the conservative 
account that is established by all’ the depart- 
ments, there were 6,598 individuals that 
entered through the gate of Abraham Lincoln 
Centre for some one of the many activities, 
classes, lectures, etc. ‘This is the high water 
mark as yet, but there were no special feat- 
ures and no crowd at any one time. It only 
shows that the twenty-one or more workers 
in and around Lincoln Centre are busy. 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones is very well this fall 
and hard at work.’’ 


Rev. Bradley Gilman has been making 
some study lately of prisons, hospitals, and 
public schools in Japan. He finds these 
institutions in a creditable condition; and 
he is struck by the earnestness and efficiency 
with which Japan is applying itself to book 
learning. “‘Discipline in the prisons is 
sterner in Japan,’ says the Japan Gazeite, 
“and less sentimental than in the United 
States.” The hospitals are modern in their 
methods, and compare favorably with similar 
institutions in America. Mr. Gilman has 
examined prisons in several countries, and 
has thus a good background for his judg- 
ments. Mr. 
Yokohama Peace Society. He, with his 
wife and daughter, is now homeward bound. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Days full of interest and profit occur each 
week, but the two days of the Missionary 
Conference made the week of November 11 
of exceptional value. The lecture by Dr. 
Kirsopp Lake was especially appreciated by 
those who are studying the life of Paul. In 
this course on Paul the Greek influence, 
Roman rule, and the early Christian Church 
have been studied as a background for the 
life and work of the great missionary. Dr. 
Lake spoke of this background, and showed 
how Christianity, rather than any other 
religion, made good in the Roman empire. 
He cited certain of our own conditions which 
were like those of the early time. We are 
really trying to do what they of that remote 
period were trying to do,—to spread an 
Oriental religion changed and modified so 
that it shall satisfy people of to-day and 
furnish an adequate means of religious life, 


| 
: 


Gilman also addressed the 
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At half-past nine on Saturday mornings 
the half hour preceding Dr. Starbuck’s lect- 
ures is given to the consideration of Sunday- 
school questions. “How to organize,” with 
especial reference to Mrs. Beatley’s and 
Mr. Lawrance’s helpful bulletins on this 
question, brought out the point,so often 


‘considered, that teachers’ meetings are diffi- 


cult in connection with graded lessons. 
Where all in a school are studying one topic, 
the teachers can be more easily and effec- 
tively assisted in their preparation of lessons. 
Such is a common agreement. As all in the 
class are working Sundays in schools follow- 
ing the graded plan, each student submitted 
a programme for teachers’ meetings that 
should meet the needs of teachers using the 
graded system. ‘‘How can teachers best be 
helped to help themselves to do increasingly 
better work?’ ‘This is the problem. The 
conferences bring out helpful suggestions and 
varying points of view. They also give an 
insight into actual conditions and practices 
of administration of schools that help make 
a wider vision. The discussion is open to 
all, and any who choose may join the group 
and bring their wise suggestions to the less 
experienced, and perhaps take away some- 
thing helpful. 


“Aunt Isabel.” 


Turn to the title-pages of twenty formi- 
dable volumes of the proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, and the name of Isabel C. Barrows will 
be found set down as editor. For seventeen 
years she was secretary and editor of the 
Lake Mohonk Conferences, and for many 
years, also, the proceedings of the National 
Prison Association went through her hands. 

But to not a few of the members of these 
dignified bodies, old and young alike, she 
was Aunt Isabel; she was that, also, to men 
and women, deep in the social undertakings 
of Boston and New York, who have been 
among the five hundred fortunates in the last 
thirty years to share in the Barrows’s camp 
in Lower Quebec. 

To them the old-fashioned name, with its 
homely, kindling sense of intimate person- 
ality, will continue to be cherished all the 
more because they have lost the slight woman 
who bore it,—self-reliant, bonnie, dauntless, 
—all the way from a Vermont homestead 
to foreign university and international 
gathering, to cross-roads jail and the prison 
fortress of an empire. Deep as she was in 
the causes and problems with which such 
gatherings had to do, they began and ended 
for her in human relations—in people, in the 
need, the injustice, the striving of this hu- 
man being, and the next, and the next, till a 
race, a class, a whole world’s needs, injustices, 
strivings, were before her. If there were any 
people from whom she instinctively recoiled, 
said a friend once, she was of the sort that 
would not rest until she had conquered the 
feeling in herself and found the kinship be- 
tween them. 

In these days of abstractions her warm 


_contact with those about her and her in- 


sistent gathering into that circle of all the 
children of men gave a new grasp of what 
personal democracy means. 

The trail of New England women can be 
followed through the Mohawk Valley, 
through the Western Reserve of Ohio, the 
oak openings of Michigan, and the prairie- 
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lands of Indiana and Illinois, a broad, well- 
defined belt reaching farther and farther 
west. What genius they had in turning 
every chance of the wilderness into a re- 
source,—in making home wherever the creak- 
ing wagons laid by for the night or axes 
rang out the rearing of a settler’s cabin! 
Of their spirit and competence Mrs. Bar- 
rows was possessed in unusual degree, em- 
ploying them in the city frontiers where her 
lot was cast, and in the pioneer social move- 
ments of her day. 

Their courage she showed when, as a bride 
of eighteen, alone in the interior of India, 
she nursed her first husband through a fatal 
tropical fever and then took ship foc America 
to equip herself as a medical missionary and 
return to the fight; when she faced derision 
and egg-peltings as a woman medical stu- 
dent in New York in the 50’s and later broke 
down the sex barrier at the University of 
Vienna; when she visited struggling Kowa- 
liga, miles from the railroad in the heart of 
the long-leafed pine, in days when the 
founder of that negro school carried a shot- 
gun under his wagon seat lest he be attacked 
for having a white woman at his place in the 
Black Belt; when she bearded the most 
feared minister of the czar, one white-haired 
woman pleading the freedom of another. 

In these and a thousand enterprises Mrs. 
Barrows showed the quick resourcefulness of 
her Scotch and New England ancestry. As 
reporter, secretary, minister, editor, con- 
gressman, and penologist, Mr. Barrows’s dis- 
tinctive life interests were varied; but only 
in lesser degree were those of his wife, for 
she was missionary, oculist, stenographer, 
editor, author. Yet through it all the home 
instinct of the pioneer woman stood out. It 
might be the one room “conservatory” in 
which they started housekeeping, or stu- 
dents’ lodgings in Vienna, or a tent on an 
island in the Grecian archipelago, but it 
was enough. ‘The gabled Dorchester house, 
the sunny home on Staten Island overlooking 


the bay, and the high raftered cabin at Lake 
Memphremagog, all were replete with fire- 
side cheer. Read of the meal-time gather- 
ings in the editorial sanctum of the Christian 
Register, as Mrs. Barrows told of them in 
“The Sunny Life.’ The marvel of all was 
when, coming to New York in their 50’s, hus- 
band and wife brought an air of domestic 
peace and surety into the old rooms over 
the Prison Association on East 15th street, 
in thundering, homeless, lower Manhattan. 

Mrs. Barrows’s last home has been with her 
daughter at Sonnevank, set high on a wind- 
swept hill at Croton-on-Hudson. At night 
you can catch glimpses across Tappan Sea 
of the lights of Sing-Sing, one of the most 
desperate of the old American prisons which 
man and wife labored some of the best years 
of their lives to have razed to the ground. 
Inertia, graft, and politics have thus far 
staved off reform. But a night will come 
when the lights of Sing-Sing will snuff out, 
while up the river the light of the hearth- 
stone will shine on, a symbol of the quench- 
less influences set going by a woman’s love 
for her kind.—The Survey. 


To secure a merit badge in forestry, boy 
scouts are required, among other things, to 
identify twenty-five kinds of trees. 


One of the principal by-products of the 
national forests of Japan is furnished by 
mushrooms, which have yielded in one year 
a revenue of a million dollars. 


Thanksgiving Crockery 


CHINA AND GLASS 


In Sets, or Matchings to Old Sets 


In the Dinner Set (4th floor) and Stock 
Pattern Departments selections may be 
made which may be readily matched, an 
advantage appreciated by experienced 
housekeepers. 


Table Glassware (2d floor) of all 
grades, from the ordinary pressed glass, 
also the etched examples, up to the costly 
crystal cut lines. 


Kitchenware Department (4th floor) 


Faecal yell ch x 


@ FOR YOUTH AND AGE ¢ 
i 
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ats, demande EAey comprises everything in this line for the 
a pee is Z family, hotel, club and public institu- 
erfect igure tie \ tions. 


as 


depends largely 
upon the Corset 
you select. 


“Ivy"’ Corsets are the 
greatest aid to physical 
perfection. In their 
graceful lines they re- 
flect both modesty and 
taste, A natural sup- 
port designed by an 
American woman who 
is a student of the hy- 
gienic value of correct 


* On the fifth floor may be seen attrac- 
tive lines of moderate priced articles 
adapted to use and ornament. 

In the Art Room (3d floor), on large 
round table, may be seen remnant lots 
of plates, etc., at one-third off to close. 

Novelties in Holiday China and Glass 
now on view. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co 
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corsets. 

3 New Fall Models. 
1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 4 

& Ssngonss. NS. Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
. $5.00, $7.50 and Up. IT CLINGS nee ee 

PALMER’S CORSET STORE 
4 Ba Waiiihes urdck; Boston 33 FRANKLIN STREET 
Cp nkhaehe shed denenee Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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Pleasantries, 


‘““We have a dormant window in our sum- 
mer cottage,” said Mrs. Twickembury. 


“J say, Charlie, that man over there must 
be a millionaire.’ ‘No, I guess not: he 
looks too happy.” —Fluegende Bldtter. 


Critic: “‘The greatest writers make mis- 
takes.” Author: ‘“Yes: every writer is 
liable to put his mucilage-brush into the 
ink-bottle.” 


Goodman: “It’s a shame he treated you 
so; but you should heap coals of fire on his 


head!”’ Furniss: ‘‘With coal at the pres- 
ent price? Not much: I’m not so fond of 
revenge.” 


Somebody gave little Augustus two toys. 
“T will give this one to my dear little sis- 
ter,’ he said, showing the largest. ‘ Be- 
cause it is the prettiest?” said his delighted 
mamma. ‘No,” he replied without hesita- 
tion, “because it’s broken.” . 


“What was the basis of Mr. and Mrs. 
Futill’s separation?’ ‘Well, you know 
their baby,—the one that was born last 
month?”’ “Yes.” ‘“Futill said he should 
go to Yale, and Mrs. F., who is from Bos- 
ton, insisted on Harvard.”’—Sun. 


He Knew What He Wanted.—Newspaper 
Clerk: ‘Your advertisement reads, ‘Wanted, 
a little girl to mind a baby.’ Don’t you 
think it would sound better if it read like 
this, ‘Wanted, a little girl to care for a 
baby’?”’ Advertiser: “No. ‘Mind’ is the 
correct word. You don’t know that baby.”’ 
Judge. 


“You know, Dorothy, these biscuits of 
yours,’ he began, as he helped himself to 
the seventh. ‘‘Yes?” said his wife, with a 


weary smile. “Ah! they’re nothing like 
mother’s.” ‘“‘No?”? The smile was_ gone. 
“No. Not a bit. You see, mother’s were 


heavy and gave me dyspepsia, while yours 
are as light as a feather, and I can eat about 
—why, what’s the matter, Dorothy?” She 
had fainted —Kate Field’s Washington. 


A Yale student handed in a paper to his 
professor, and was surprised the next day to 
have it returned with a note scrawled on the 
margin.. He studied it diligently, but was 
unable to decipher the note, and so he brought 
his paper back to the professor. “I can’t 
quite make out what this is,-if you please,”’ 
said the student. ‘That, sir?”’ said the 
professor. ‘‘Why, that says, ‘I cannot read 
your handwriting.’ You write illegibly, sir, 
a very bad practice.’’ 


Commander Schley received among his 
boyhood Christmas presents a handsome 
Bible from a rich aunt. After a moment’s 
reflection they say he exclaimed, “I’m up 
to that dodge,’’ and began examining the 
volume eagerly, leaf by leaf, until he found 
a $10-bill pinned to a page. It seems that 
Schley had read a story of the bad little boy 
away at school, who took with him a similar 
gift. When he came home for vacation, his 
mother examined the Bible, and found the 
bill she had placed between its leaves. 


The late Major Barttelot was educated at 
Rugby, where he is still remembered as the 
hero of one of the most delightful of school- 
boy blunders. ‘‘ What is the meaning of the 
word ‘adage’?’”’ was the question asked 
by the master. It came to young Barttelot, 
who, without hesitation, replied, ‘‘A place to 
put cats into.” Every one laughed; and 
the master, as much mystified as the rest, 
called him up at the end of the lesson, and 
asked him what had put such an idea into 
his head. ‘‘Well, sir,” said Barttelot, look- 
ing injured, “doesn’t it say in Shakespere, 
‘Like the poor cat in the adage’?”’ 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


SN" Underground 
THE STEOHE: Garbage Receiver 
pe Rees Bs No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from pase Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrerpHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,’ “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would. call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
jn harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-schoo! and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

. From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
= fone to using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLABA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, na. 


A schooi for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of x50 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Fieid. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M... 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } PFincipals. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Situation Half way peeeee aoe 


; and New York. 0 raw 
east winds, as onthe seacoast, Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


$ General and College Courses. 
Studies Gon Music, Art, Do- 


) mestic Science. 
{ Gymnasium, basketball 
Athletics tennis, driving, ponies an 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


